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FOREWORD 


O MAINTAIN THE MORALE and build up the professional efficiency ot 

teachers is a continuing responsibility of the board of education, the 

school administration, and the total teaching staff in each community 
The conditions of employment of teachers in service that are discussed in this 
issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN represent an area of cooperation in which 
the best thinking of both classroom teachers and school officials is essential. 

This is the second of two bulletins on procedures in personnel administra 
tion as they affect teachers. The March 1942 ResearcH BULLETIN dealt 
with the selection and appointment of teachers, emphasizing the function of 
school administration in that area. This second bulletin likewise emphasizes 
administrative responsibilities but it deals with problems that are also a 
special concern of classroom teachers. In some cities the administrative staft 
has taken the lead in working for improved salary policies, the stimulation 
of professional growth in service, the development of sick leave and other 
measures to protect the health and physical welfare of teachers, and the 
establishment of fair and orderly procedures for the termination of services 
of teachers. In some cities these gains have come in the past mainly thru 
the initiative of the teachers themselves, working usually thru their profes 
sional organizations. In an increasing number of school systems today, efforts 
are being made to develop policies in these areas by cooperative action; this 
approach offers great promise for developing plans that will be equally bene- 
ficial to the schools and to the communities of which they are a part. 

Leaders in teachers organizations, students and practitioners in school ad 
ministration, and the general public all have an important part to play in 
making these continued improvements possible. The impact of the war on 
the schools has intensified many of the existing problems of school personne! 
administration. It is important that decisions on personnel policies in the im- 
mediate future be made not only in view of the demands of the war effort 
but also in light of the principles of personnel administration that make fo: 


long-time progress in the efficiency of the school staff. 


Wivarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association 








Introduction 


This issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN is 
the second half of a report on the status of 
veacher personnel procedures in city school sys- 
ems in the school vear 1940-41. The March 

14? issue, on “Selection and Appointment,” 
lealt with the beginning of a teacher’s service, 
ncluding materials on responsibility for selec- 
tion and appointment, standards for eligibility, 
recruitment and evaluation of candidates, and 
ppointment and orientation.’ 

The current bulletin deals with some of 
the major problems related to the conditions 
of employment after a 


teacher has been se- 


ected and appointed. The point of view that 


it represents is that the conditions of employ- 


ment under which teachers work have an im- 
mediate influence on the efficiency of indi- 
vidual teachers and a long-time influence on 
the status of the teaching profession as a whole. 
Improvement in the practices discussed in this 
bulletin over a period of vears would result 

n improvement in the service rendered by the 
schools and, in turn, would result in higher 
levels of competence and understanding in the 
citizens of the American republic. 

Superintendents of schools in 1801 
over 2500 in population provided the basic 
facts for the study. They represent one-half 
of the superintendents who in April 1941 re- 
ceived the questionnaire that is reproduced in 
part on pages 114-15. Eighty-four percent of 
the 363 cities over 30,000 in population and 
46 percent of the 3252 cities between 2500 
and 30,000 in population are included in the 
replies. Five population groups are recognized 
in presenting the information in the tables 
thruout the bulletin. 

As this report is limited to urban condi- 
tions it represents the more favored half of the 
teaching profession in the United States. Rural 
teachers are paid less and in general have 
poorer conditions of employment than their 
city colleagues. 


cities 


1 National Education Association, Research Division 
Research Bulletin 20: 51-79; March 1942. 


? National Education Association, Research Division 


* National Education Association 
the Association, July 1923. 115 p 
_ National Education Association, Research Division 
September 1928. 


Salary Committee 


“Administrative Practices 
Retention, Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers.” Research Bulletin 10: 33-76 
Teachers’ 


Practices 


s similar in scope to an earl 
1930-31. 


This bulletin 
study, for the school 
“The Retention, 


ment of Teachers.” 2? Reference to the 1930-31 


year entitled 


Promotion, and Improv: 
study will be helpful as a supplement to this 
bulletin, especially in the sections on salaries 
and sick leave. Still earlier studies in this field 
were reported by the Research 
1923 * and in 1928.4 Where possible to do so, 
comparisons are made with the earlier reports 


Division in 


to show trends. Altho the cities in each popu 
lation group are not identical from one study 
to the next, a large sampling of the cities then 
in the respective groups was received in each 
study. 

The way that the individual teacher feels 
about his work and the success that he achieves 
in his daily dealings with his pupils are di- 
rectly conditioned by practices such as those 
discussed in this bulletin. “Salaries and 
lated Factors” 
and general insecurity, or they may be 
foundation that assures the teacher of 
and impartial treatment from school authori 


ties. Thru the “Development of Personnel in 


Re 
may be the basis of discontent 
the 


just 


Service” the school system offers the teacher 
the opportunity to make every day’s work a 
day of progress in his profession. Wise policies 
on “Sick Leave and Related Problems” 
tect both the teacher and the school system 
ill- 


ness and physical inefficiency. When “Termi 


pro 
from the avoidable bad results of teacher 
rests on known rules of fair 


nation of Service”’ 


procedure and opportunities for retirement 
when appropriate, the teacher may give single- 
minded attention to his current professional 
duties, without undue worry about the future. 
Pro- 


the 


The “Administration of the Personnel 


gram,” when well organized, assures 


teacher that all personnel procedures will be 
thoughtfully planned and well executed, with 
the aim of promoting the professional effec- 
tiveness of the entire teaching staff. 


Teacher Personnel Procedures: Selection and Appointment 


Affecting Classroom Teachers: Part II: The 


March 1932 
Salaries and Salary Trends in 


1923. Washington, D. ¢ 


Affecting Teacher Personnel.’’ Research Bulletin 6: 205-S¢ 





I. Salaries and 


Of all the questions faced in school admin- 
istration, few are more fundamental than the 
framing of policies on teachers’ salaries. Both 
personnel administration and financial admin- 
istration are involved. In the average city 
school system, two out of every three dollars 
spent on the current expenses of the schools 
are used for teachers’ salaries. But the prob- 
lem is only partly financial ; two school systems 
in which average salaries for teachers are iden- 
tical may follow totally different salary poli- 
cies, policies that help to determine the kind 
of teaching service offered by the schools. 

The Research Division has made many re- 
ports on teachers’ salaries, emphasizing the 
importance of paving adequate salaries accord- 
ing to a definite schedule.t This more general 
survey does not report new material on 
amounts of salary or details of salary sched- 


1 For a list of recent publications see: National Education Association, Research Division 


Related Factors 


uling but emphasizes certain general questi, 
of salary policy. This section includes bri; 
discussions of the information 
salary differentials, period and frequency 
salary payments, regulations governing pai; 
employment outside of school hours, and 
ductions of salary in case of absence. 


reported 


Salary Differentials 


It is conceivable, tho most unlikely, tha: 
a school system might pay all teachers a up 
form salary on the theory that the position: 
are of equal value, demand an equal degree 
of teaching skill, and therefore should be con 
pensated for alike. In practice, however, usy 
ally there are differences in salaries paid. At 
one time the differences depended basicall; 
on the positions themselves, chiefly in tern 


Materials on Teacher 


Available from the National Education Association. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1941. 10 p. (Mimeo.) 


TABLE 1—THREE BASES FOR SALARY DIFFERENTIALS AMONG TEACHERS 
OF EQUAL TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 





Group I 
Cities over 


Group II 
Cities 30,000 Cities 10,000 Cities 5,000 Cities 2,500 
to 100,000 in to 30,000 in to 10,000 in 

population population 


Group III Group IV Group V 


to 5,000 in 


population 


population 











Are senior high-school teachers paid more 
than elementary-school teachers? 


Number of cities reporting 


Are men teachers paid more than women 
teachers in junior or senior high schools? 
) POOR AIRSE e OR ary ae 


Number of cities reporting 


Are white teachers paid more than Negro 
teachers? 

MGS Petes dts ver cl bavcee SuVericbes 
No... 


22% 
78 


100% 
Number of cities reporting / 


48% 

52 
100% 

81 


4 5 


64% 

36 
100% 
105 


58% 69% 

42 31 
100% 

92 


100% 
90 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 25, 28, and 29 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 


@ Includes one city which reported ‘“‘not according to new schedule adopted in 1940—however, differentials were retained ' 


teachers employed prior to 1940.” 


> Excludes systems not having both elementary and high schools. 


¢ Includes forty cities which reported 


“yes, for married men’; six cities which reported “yes, for married men Wil’ 


dependents”; two cities which reported ‘‘yes, if necessary to secure them’”’; one city which reported “‘yes, if maintaining a bh 
4 Includes thirty-nine cities which reported ‘‘no, except for extra duties or special subjects.”’ 


¢ Includes one city which reported ‘‘yes, for high schools.” 


f Excludes cities not having Negroes employed as classroom teachers. 
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Questions 
des brie 
Orted on 
juency of 
Ng paid 
, and de 


TS a un 


Positions 
al degree 


| be con 


paid. A 


z 1 
basically 


5 


etained for 


grade level ; high-school teachers were paid 


~ore than grade-school teachers; sixth-grade 


) 


wachers received more than those in primary 
ades. Salary differences between elementary 
and high schools still exist in many school sys- 
ms. There are other differences in salaries 
shat attach to the ‘individual teachers rather 
than to the positions they hold. 

The National Education Association, thru 
+; resolutions and committee reports, has en 
lorsed the principle that salary differences 
chould attach to individual teachers, recogniz- 
ng differences in maturity and educational 
qualifications, and that such differences should 
be outlined in systematic form in a salary 
shedule. The policies advocated by the Na- 
tional Education Association are clearly in 
favor of differences based on experience and 
preparation; are varying in their recommen- 
dations with reference to differences based on 
teaching skill or efficiency; and are clearly 
opposed to differences based on grade taught, 
sex, race, color, belief, residence, or economic 


or marital status. 


? National Education Association, Research Division 
March 1941. 


5 Ibid. 


“Salaries of City School 


Salary schedules—Difterences in teachers’ 


salaries have been systematized in a salary 
schedule in 69 percent of the city school sys- 
tems.” In cities over 100,000 in population the 
proportion is close to 100 percent. By a salary 
schedule is meant a plan for the payment of 
automatically to 
the 
the 


determines, 
degree, the 
number of increments, and 


teachers which 


a large beginning salary, 


amount and 
maximum salary that a teacher will receive. 

The existence of a salary schedule of any 
sort indicates that salary differences based on 
experience are provided. Of the salary sched- 
ules reported to the Research Division early 
in the school year 1940-41, 69 percent based 
salary differences chiefly on grade level (posi- 
tion in elementary or high schools). ‘This 
group included 38 percent that made further 
differences on the basis of preparation.® In 31 
percent of the schedules the salary classes were 
based on preparation and there were no dif- 
ferences because. of grade levels. 

The questions on salary differences asked in 
the present survey, however, were so worded 
Research Bulletin 19 


1940-41.” 


Employees 


TABLE 2.—THREE BASES FOR SALARY DIFFERENTIALS AMONG TEACHERS 
OF EQUAL TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE, BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION 





South- 
east 


New Middle 
England Atlantic 


Practice 


3 4 


\re senior high-school teachers paid 
than  elementary-school 
teachers? 

ae 

No 


more 


Number of cities reporting? . . 


Are men teachers paid more than 


women teachers in junior or senior 
high schools? 
7 


63 


100% 


229 


Number of cities reporting. .. 


\re white teachers paid more than 
Negro teachers? 
0% 
100 


100°% 
Number of cities reporting’ .... 11 





This tabulation is based on the replies 


See Table 1 for footnotes. 


707 


to questions 25, 28, and 29 of the inquiry blank. See 


Total 
South- 
west 


North- 
west 


Middle 


States Percent 


Number 


5 6 7 9 10 


65% 
35 


100% 
516 
Oo” 74% 0% 
100 26 100 


100% 100% 100% 
11 00 3 


Appendix, 








as to apply not only to the two-thirds of the pay for women is reported by onl 
cities having salary schedules but also to the of the New England cities as compa 
one-third without schedules. Tables 1 and 2 88 percent in the Far West. 
refer to differences based on grade level, sex, Race differentials—The third type of 
or race. In preparing Table 2 the replies were difference mentioned in Tables | and 
grouped by region.‘ that based on race. The regional dist; 
Differentials based on grade level—High- of replies as shown in Table 2 is more » 
school teachers are paid more than teachers ing than the figures based on city siz: 
in elementary schools in 68 percent of the eral recent decisions by federal courts | 
school systems reporting, the proportion being followed the principle that salary schedy) 
smaller in Groups I and II and higher in distinctions based on race are unconstitutio: 
Groups IV and V.° In other words, nearly Such distinctions, however, represent majorit 
a third of the city school systems are following practice in the school systems where Neg; 
the policy of equal pay in elementary and high teachers are employed. Salary discrimination 
schools where qualifications are equal. against Negroes are most prevalent in the 
During the period in which the Research Southeast and the Southwest, altho 17 percen: 
Division has been collecting figures on teach- and 26 percent, respectively, of the cities jp 
ers’ salaries, there has been a substantial im- these regions reported equal pay for the tw 
provement in the relative salary position of races, and the proportion is known to ty 
elementary-school teachers. In 1922-23, the increasing. In other sections of the countn 
median salary of city teachers in high schools there are few salary differentials based 
was 33 percent higher than in elementary race but there is discrimination in the fac: 
schools in Group I and Group V cities, and that no Negro teachers are employed in thy 
31 percent higher in Groups II, III, and IV.* majority of cities. In the Middle States, fo; 
By 1940-41, eighteen years later, high-school example, 459 cities of the 535 that answered 
salary medians in the five groups were from the question do not employ Negro teachers 
22 to 27 percent above elementary medians.’ It probably will be a long time before 
Sex differentials—The first resolution of cities have eliminated the three types of sala: 
the National Education Association endorsing differences mentioned in Tables ! and 2 
equal pay for men and women teachers was _ substantial start has been made; there is go 
passed in 1914.8 At that time a large majority basis for the belief that the trend towar 
of school systems paid higher salaries to men equality in salaries will continue. Stat 
teachers. In 1940-41, equal pay for men and_ local finances, traditions, and  educatior 
women teachers in high schools was reported standards and leadership will determin 
by 53 percent of the city school systems rep- tate of progress in each community. 
resented in Table 1.° In the Group I cities 
the proportion is much higher, 85 percent. 
When the replies are grouped by region, The number of months over which sala: 
even more striking differences are found. Equal payments extend and the frequency with whic! 


Period and Frequency of Payments 


*Odum, Howard W. Southern Regions of the United States. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press 
p. 5-11. Odum’s classification of states is followed except that the Northeast, which includes more than a third of the cities reporting 
is subdivided to show New England and the other northeastern states separately. The grouping is as follows: New Englon 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Nev 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia; Southeast: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisia 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia; Middle States: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minneso' 
Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Southwest: Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas; Northwest: Colorado, Idaho, Kans 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming; Far West: California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washingt: 

5 The population group numbers given in Table 1 are used in the text and in subsequent tables to refer to groups of 
of varying sizes without repeating the population ranges. Group I, for example, includes cities over 100,000 in population 

* National Education Association, Salary Committee. Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923. Washington, D. C 
Association, July 1923. p. 13. 

7 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Salaries of City School Employees, 1940-41.’’ Research Bulletin 
86-87; March 1941. 

§ This resolution, and related materials, may be found in: National Education Association, Committee on Equal Opportu! 
Progress and Problems in Equal Pay for Equal Work. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1939. p. 13-23. 

®In appraising the significance of these replies, it should be remembered that in many school systems men teacher 
assigned to a number of ‘“‘special’’ positions such as coaching athletic teams, for which extra salary is granted. In some «'s 
certain teaching positions in industrial subjects that are open only to men carry higher salaries than other positions. Such differen 
are known to exist in a number of cities that have reported equal pay for men and women, likewise in cities that have repo" 
equal pay for teachers in elementary and high schools. 
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savments are made are not major problems culties, extra work on pay rolls, inconvenience 
i salary policy, but questions do arise about to teachers whose expenses are heaviest during 
these practices. the winter, and possible public misinterpreta 
Table 3 shows that in 41 percent of the tion of summer payments. The latter point 
cities teachers’ salaries are paid in units cor- has led to the recommendation that the twelve 
responding to the twelve months of the cal- month plan should be adopted only when it is 
endar year. Teachers in a number of these made plain that the summer salary does not 
cities have the option of being paid on either represent a vacation with pay, but deferred 
the twelve-month or the school-month basis; payments for services already rendered during 
in others they receive payments for the summer the months that schools were open. 
months in a lump sum at the close of school. Table 3 also reports on frequency of pay- 
The twelve-month plan has grown in favor ments. Pay day for the teachers comes only 
in recent years; it was reported by only 14 once a month in the great majority of cities 
percent of cities in 1930-31.'° Those who favor but a fourth of the cities pay twice a month. 
the plan emphasize its advantages to teachers 
in helping them to meet current expenses thru- 
jut the year and to attend summer school or Men and women in many lines of work 
to travel. It enables boards of education to have vocational side lines that enable them to 


Outside Paid Activities of Teachers 


meet current obligations with less borrowing. earn extra money. Such activities as practicing 
Opposing arguments mention accounting difh- law, singing, accompanying, giving music les 
’ National Education Association, Research Division and American Association of School Administrators. The 7 


Plan of Paying Teachers’ Salaries. Educational Research Service Circular No. 1 1939. Washington, D. ¢ the Asso 
). p. 4. (Planographed. ) 


TABLE 3.—PERIOD AND FREQUENCY OF TEACHERS’ SALARY PAYMENTS 





Total 
Practice GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities cities cities cities cities Number Percent 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Number of months over which teachers’ 
payments extend: 
Eight months 
Nine months 
Ten months 
Eleven months 
Twelve months 


Number of cities reporting 


Frequency of payments: 
Monthly 
Semimonthly 
Weekly 
Other practice 


100% 100% 
Number of cities reporting 82 223 416 174 504 


This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 30 and 31 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 

“Four of these cities reported eight months for elementary and nine months for high schools; one city reported eight month 
for elementary and ten months for high schools; one city reported salaries paid for eight and one-half months 

> Thirty-three of these cities reported salaries paid for nine and one-half months; one reported salaries paid for nine and one 
fourth months; two reported optional for eight or nine months; one reported nine months for white and eight months for Negro 
teachers 

* Six of these cities reported optional for nine or ten months; one reported ten months except that married men are paid 
twelve months; two reported ten months for white and nine months for Negro teachers 

“One of these cities reported optional for nine or eleven months and one reported optional for ten or eleven month 

* Fifty-two of these cities reported optional for ten or twelve months; thirty-two reported optional for nine or twelve 
months; seven reported optional for nine, ten, or twelve months; one reported optional for eight, nine, ten, eleven, or twelve 

; four reported optional for nine, ten, eleven, or twelve months; one reported optional for nine and one-half or twelve 

ionths; one reported optional for nine and one-half, ten, or twelve months; one reported twelve for elementary and ten for 
high schools; one reported twelve for white and nine for Negro teachers 

‘Three reported some teachers on semimonthly plan 

*Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 








sons, selling insurance, typing, and cabinetmak- 
ing lend themselves to part-time service. 
There are several reasons why teachers are 
likely to avail themselves of such opportuni- 
ties. Salaries may be low, and teachers with 
a heavy dependency load or with heavy debts 
to pay may feel forced to supplement the lim- 
ited income received from teaching. In small 
communities, special skills and abilities pos- 
sessed only by members of the teaching staff 
are often in demand outside the school system. 
Table 4 summarizes replies to a question 
on the extent to which boards of education 
attempt to supervise or regulate the part-time 
employment or paid activities of school teach- 
ers outside of school hours, during the school 
year. In about three-fourths of the cities in all 
population groups the board of education takes 
no official cognizance of outside employment 
of teachers. Fourteen percent of the cities re- 
ported that the teacher is required to secure 
approval in advance before accepting part- 
time employment. In 3 percent, a notice is 
required but not a formal approval by the 
board; 3 percent report the drastic policy of 
permitting no outside employment at all. 
The professional obligations of the teacher 


in this area are not very sharply defined 
National Education Association Code of F; 
ics does not touch on this problem excep; 
ruling out the tutoring of one’s own | 
for pay or the referring of pupils to me: 

of one’s family.'! The Code also req 
teacher to refrain from accepting compe; 
tion for recommending the purchase of ; 
ticular school books or supplies or for helping 
another teacher to secure a position. It seep 
clear that the teacher’s basic responsibility 
to his profession and that he should not ¢ 
gage in outside activities to the detriment 
teaching efficiency. On the other hand, 
board of education does not contract for +} 
entire time of the teacher, only for the tin 
required to render competent service as 
teacher. An obligation rests on the teache 
to maintain a fair balance between the pr 
fessional demands of his teaching positi 
and the personal need or ambition that 
mands the outside paid activity. The scho 
authorities likewise have an 
safeguard the rights of the school system : 
the services of the teacher, either by board 
ruling or by administrative discretion in ind 
vidual cases. 


obligation 


1 National Education Association, Committee on Ethics. “Code of Ethics.’’ Proceedings, 1941. Washington, D. C 


ciation, 1941, p. 917-21. 


TABLE 4.—PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


OF TEACHERS DURING SCHOOL YEAR 





Group I 
cities 


Total 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V —— 
cities 


cities cities cities Number Percent 





2 


3 





Board of education takes no official cognizance 
of outside employment 
Board of education does take cognizance of out- 
side employment 
Teacher is required to secure approval in 
advance before accepting part-time em- 
ployment 
Requires a notice of any part-time employ- 
ment; formal approval is not required... . 
No outside employment permitted 


27 


(17) 


(3) 
(1) 
(6) 
Policy was not reported (0) 

100% 


Number of cities reporting 8&2 


223 


25 


(18) 


(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 


100% 
407 


100% 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 20 and 21 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15. 
# Sixty-five of these cities reported that the board takes no cognizance “unless outside employment interferes with s 
work’’; five cities reported “‘little or no part-time employment among teachers, therefore no action by board is taken 


city reported “unofficially disapproves”; one city reported “prefers teachers not to sell insurance.’ 


’ 


> Two of these cities reported “except when employed by board of education in regular night schools’’; two cities repor! 


“except in special cases of minor work.” 


© Required to obtain approval of superintendent; restricted as to amount of time spent in outside employment; restrict 
as to specified hours when outside work may be done; discourages outside employment; coaching, especially of own pupils 
bidden; action taken in extreme cases; cases considered individually; approved when necessary. 
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salary Payments or Deductions during 
Brief Absences 


The teacher’s contract usually indicates that 
the salary is to be paid in consideration of 
reaching service for a given number of days 
- weeks of school. A strictly legalistic inter- 
pretation would require that the teacher de- 
liver his professional service in full, and that 
ny failure to do so would result in a pro- 
ortionate reduction in pay. A more liberal 
point of view usually is taken, however, as it 
appears that the welfare of both the teacher 
ind his pupils is enhanced if a limited amount 
of absence for imperative personal reasons is 
permitted. 

Teachers may be absent for brief periods 
without loss of pay for a number of different 
causes, as reported in Table 5. Two of the 
items mentioned represent professional rather 
than personal responsibilities 
cational meetings and visiting other schools. 
Other items listed in Table 5 represent per- 
sonal emergencies or personal claims on the 
teacher’s time. Full salary is provided during 
brief absences due to the illness of the teacher 
in 78 percent of the cities reporting; further 
details regarding sick leave are given on pages 
99-103. Death in the immediate family is 
also recognized as a cause of absence without 
loss of salary in 78 percent of the cities. 


attending edu- 


Smaller proportions of cities accept illness in 


immediate family, court summons, and reli 


gious holidays as bases for absence with pay. 
With the exception of sick leave, absences 
with not 


than two or three days. Some absences have 


pay usually may extend for more 
to be taken without pay. In that case, ques- 
tions sometimes arise as to how much salary 
should be deducted for one day’s absence; an 
item on this point was included in the inquiry 
blank for the current survey and was reported 
on for 1597 cities. 

The the 


amount of deduction for one day of absence 


typical practice in computing 


seems to be to divide the annual salary by 
the number of days in the school term. In 45 
180 of the annual sal 
ary is deducted for one day’s absence, and in 


percent of the cities | 


fraction slightly smaller or 
180 was reported. Altho few 
school systems have a school term as long as 
200 days, 29 percent of the cities deduct 1/200 


or a smaller fraction. Since the substitute usu 


13 percent a 
larger than | 


ally is paid less than the absent teacher, the 
board of education suffers no financial loss 
in deducting less than the exact daily wage, 
and by this method of computing gives par 
tial recognition to the fact that teachers often 
render service at times other than the stated 


hours of the school day. 


TABLE 5.—FOR WHAT CAUSES MAY TEACHERS BE ABSENT FROM DUTY FOR 
BRIEF PERIODS WITHOUT LOSS OF PAY? 





Cause of absence Group I 


cities 


2 


Attending educational meetings . 79% 
Personal illness of teacher 66 
Death in immediate family : 84 
Visiting other schools 67 
Illness in immediate family 21 
Court summons... . 48 
Religious holidays ‘ 11 
Other causes ® 15 
Number of cities reporting ‘ 8&2 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 33 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p 


Group II 
cities 


Total 
Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities cities cities 


Number Percent 


3 4 5 6 7 8 


83% 80% 
80 80 
84 83 79 
81 74 68 
35 43 46 
48 39 42 
18 19 14 
5 7 3 


223 405 460 


114-15 


“ Excludes one city where such leave is granted only in case of contagious disease contracted while on duty 
> Other reasons include: quarantine; voting; weddings in family; birth in immediate family; funerals; community representa- 


tion; local celebrations; school business; moving; college commencement of close relatives; 


conventions; contests; extracurriculum activities. 


impassable roads; lodge and civic club 








II. Development of Personnel in Service 


Professional growth in service is primarily 
the individual teacher’s own responsibility. 
Good teachers always are on the alert to keep 
themselves informed and to try out new expe- 
riences that may improve their services. Even 
the best teachers, however, may fail to achieve 
their highest possibilities if there is no recog- 
nition or appreciation of their efforts. 

Many schools and school systems provide a 
climate of professional stimulation that gives 
teachers pride in their achievements and a 
stimulus to surpass their previous best efforts. 
But some school systems fail to do this with 
the result that teachers who begin their careers 
with keen anticipation and readiness for hard 
work lose their zest when they find that noth- 
ing challenges them really to use their abilities 
to the utmost. Personnel administration has 
one of its greatest opportunities for service in 
the undeveloped human resources on the facul- 
ties of American schools. 

No program or set of devices will be effec- 


tive in the development of the schoo! 

nel in service except as the expressio: 
democratic philosophy of education. 

for individual personality and the desir; 
see each person realize his best possi! 
are principles that must be equally 
school administrators and to classroom teach 
in their efforts to promote the profess) 
growth of the school personnel. 

Altho devices are less important th 
philosophy that underlies them, the 
are useful if they are not overvalued. § 
questions in the current study the 
couragement of growth in service, the 
praisal of service, and promotion in ser 
are discussed briefly in this section. 


on 


Opportunities and Requirements for 
Professional Growth in Service 


Definite programs for professional growt! 
in service usually are thought of in conn 


TABLE 6.—OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS IN 
SERVICE 





Group I 
cities 


Type of opportunity 


1 


Professional courses ec. 
University extension courses 
Professional courses at local or nearby college 
or university 
Other opportunities for taking ‘professional 
courses *. ie eee ee ‘ 
Committees. . 
Curriculum committees 
Textbook committees 
Other committees > 
Faculty and departmental meetings. . ; 
After-school or summer workshop operate d 


Study conferences, research groups, study groups, 
forums... .. 

Lectures by outside speakers brought i: in by school 
system; teachers’ institutes. ........ 

Extensive professional library; guided profes- 
sional reading ; 

Other opportunities ¢ 

Number of cities reporting 


Total 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities 


cities cities cities Number Percent 


5 6 


71% 
57 


9 


63 
$2 

5 
24 
17 


8 


13 


8 78 
3 50 
340 1,304 


198 326 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 58-a (in part) and 59 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix. | 


® Includes other opportunities as follows: 


provide bonus or pay expenses for summer school; 


encourage or require : 


school attendance; sponsor correspondence courses; provide free courses or scholarships. 


> Includes committees on general school policies, 


various phases of internal school management, 


and community relat 


(Includes committees on topics other than personnel problems, reported in answer to question 58-a.) 


¢ Includes other opportunities as follows: interschool 
expenses for convention or conference attendance; 
classroom experiments and creative projects; 


encouragement of educative travel. 


visitations; 
participation in ccoperative study of teacher education; 
exchange teacherships; sponsorship of professional clubs; 


payment of 
official appr 
maintenance of « 


development of school bulletins; 
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with supervision. Activities of the types 
roned in this section often are identified 
| 


with supervision but they are also a cencern 
ithe central administration, in that finances 

personnel assignments may be involved. 
Qne question in the inquiry blank used fo: 
read “What special 


»portunities are provided by the school sys 


s study as follows: 
» for in-service training and _ professional 


> 
e.g 


rowth of teachers, a sponsoring of uni 
rsity extension courses, organization of cur 
ulum committees, operation of summer or 
frer-school workshops ?” Replies to this ques- 
on are summarized in Table 6. 
More than 70 percent of the replies men 


ve 


-d opportunities for formal professional 


with administrative yblems related 


112 


dealing 
page 


nittees pr 


service see 


ourses, either thru exte 


by tt 


university Msion Cou! 


sponsored ie local school system, courses 


T 
| 
i 


available at local colleges or universities, o1 


other methods. Other cities mentioned bonus« 


for summer-school attendance, scholarships 


and tree courses prov ided locall \ dur inv the 


school year. 


Committees on an infinite variety of topics 


were reported as opportunities for professional 


growth in service in 65 percent of the cities 


Various phases of the curriculum wet 


phasized in committee assignments but many 


other problems dealing with pupils, 


p irents 


ind school relationships in general were re 


ported.’ In 16 percent of the reporting school 


1 
systems, tacultv and departmental meetings 


the teacher 


TABLE 7.—EXTENDED LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR TRAVEL AND PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 





Practice Group I 


cities 


xtended leaves of absence granted t 

for travel? 

No 
ercent Number of cities reporting 
xtended leaves of absence granted t 
rs for professional improvement? 


Number of cities reporting? 

unt of salary to teacher on leave « 
r professional improvement 

No salary 

Full salary 

Half salary 

Full salary, less pay of substitutes 
Other fraction/ 


100% 
Number of cities reporting 77 


This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 37 and 
* Excludes cities where definite ruling has not been made due 
‘Includes three cities which reported ‘“‘no salary except in a 

stitute.”’ 
One of these cities reported ‘‘full salary 
lary for one year.’ 


not exceed 


4One of these cities reported ‘‘half salary in cases of sabbatical leave, otherwise, no 
) to exceed $2000 


$1000”; one reported ‘‘not to exceed $900’; one reported ‘‘not 
accumulated sick leave’’; 
ibstitute cannot exceed teacher’s original salary.”’ 

* Seven of these cities report ‘‘salary less pay of substitute is 
y reported “‘not to exceed $1000’’; and one reported ‘‘not 


‘Other fractions include: 10 percent; 15 percent 


Group II 
cities 


3 4 


38 of 


$1600 


two reported “‘half salary for one semester’’; 


one-fourth; 
$400 per semester; $80 per month; not in excess of $800; not in excess of $1000 


Total 
Group III 
cities 


Group IV 
cities 


Group V 


cities Number Percent 


6 7 


100° 


205 


100% 
315 


blank 


r this type of 


See 


114-15 


ibsence 


the inquiry Appendix 
to lack of re 


In 


p 


juest leave ot 


few cases which leave was granted with salary less 


and two reported ‘“‘full salary for one-hali 


year 
salary 
reported 


I 
and one reported 


one reported ‘‘not to exce 


“for teachers with ninet 


on 


ombined amounts paid teacher 


granted in cases of sabbatical leave, otherwise, no salary 


to exceed $500.”’ 


$500 $800 


teacher’s 


30 one-third: $200; $450 


the difference between 


>! 


percent 


Salary 


minimum salary of each schedule; amount to be decided on individual basis 


* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 
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are thought of in connection with professional 
growth in service and were reported as op- 
portunities in this area. 

It may be recalled from Table 5 that in 
81 percent of these cities teachers are permitted 
to be absent from their classrooms without 
loss of pay to attend educational meetings, 
and that 69 percent permit such absence for 
visiting other schools. 

Sabbatical leave—Extended leave of absence 
for a school semester or a year may be desir- 
able for a teacher who wishes to complete a 
major unit of graduate study or engage in 
individual study, travel, or research of a pro- 
fessional character. Colleges and universities 
for many years have provided a sabbatical 
year for faculty members; boards of education 
in increasing numbers are making similar pro- 
visions for public-school teachers. 

In 1930-31, only 43 percent of the city 
school systems reported that extended leaves 
of absence were granted for professional im- 
provement, and only 9 percent of that number 
paid any part of the regular salary to the 
teacher on leave.? In 1940-41, however, 71 
percent of the cities granted extended leave of 
absence for professional improvement, and 21 
percent of those provided some salary during 


the absence. As Table 7 shows, the pere, 
granting leave with pay is higher in the Groy 
I cities, as 95 percent grant leave and 4 
percent of those allow part pay during 4 
leave. 

Altho plans for sabbatical leave are repory, 
by cities in nearly all states, much of the 
crease during the past decade is due to a 1 
statute in California permitting boards of e¢y 
cation to grant leave of absence for stud) 
travel,?> and a Pennsylvania statute direct); 
boards to grant sabbatical leave when 
quested by teachers meeting requirements 
to length of service.* In Pennsylvania the fix 
leave of absence may be granted after 
years of service and may be repeated afr 
each seven years. The teacher receives his { 
salary less the substitute’s pay, up to $800 { 
a half-year of absence or $1600 for a full ye 

Requirements for additional study—In ; 
cent years many salary schedules for teache; 
have been revised to include some recogniti 
or incentive for professional growth. A dey 
used either as an alternative or as a supple 
ment to salary incentives for additional prep; 
ration is that of requiring teachers to attend 
summer school or to undertake other stud 
every few years—usually three, four, or 


2 National Education Association, Research Division. “Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers: Part I! 
Retention, Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers.” Research Bulletin 10: 63; March 1932. 


® Calijornia School Code, 1939. Sec. 5.720-5.723, p. 326-28. 


* Pennsylvania School Laws, 1939. Sec. 1216, p. 153-55. 


TABLE 8.—PROFESSIONAL EQUIVALENTS FOR ACADEMIC STUDY 
REQUIREMENTS 





Group I 
cities 


Group II Group III Group IV 
cities 


Total 
Group V —————_— 


cities cities cities Number Percent 





2 


3 4 5 6 7 





Educative travel 
Committee work or special school assignments 
other than regular teaching duties........... 44 
Publication of professional articles or books .. . . 33 
Outstanding service in teachers professional 
associations 6 
Other acceptable evidence of professional 
growth > 33 
No equivalents accepted 17 
Number of cities requiring study as basis for 
normal progress on salary schedule 18 


55% 


22 19 
20 


14 


16 
44 


98 220 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 27 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15. 

@ Includes one city which reports “if elementary teacher has degree or high-school teacher has M.A. degree’; one w! 
reports “if approved and verified later.” 

® Includes the following: summer-school teaching; attendance at state and national conventions; certain lectures; speci 
research study or employment experiences closely related to subject taught; attendance at conferences; community service 
tions; curriculum work; university teaching; work in youth organizations; exchange teachers; assignments with state departmen! 
of education; successful long experience. 
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ears—in order to maintain their salary status. 
Replies from 787 of the cities represented in 
the present study indicated that teachers are 
quired to take additional college courses 
‘om time to time in order to make normal 
progress on the salary schedule. While aca- 
demic study is the basic requirement, there is 
a tendency to recognize the professional value 
of other types of experiences as a partial ful- 
flment of the study requirements. Table 8 
shows that half of the cities accept educative 
travel as such an equivalent, and more than 10 
percent accept committee work or special school 
assignments, publication of professional ar- 
ticles or books, and outstanding service in 
teachers professional associations. Various 
other equivalents were reported by smaller 
numbers of cities; several mentioned summer 
employment in work related to the teacher’s 
subject field. 

The establishment of compulsory require- 
ments governing activities leading to profes- 
sional growth and the tendency toward great 
emphasis on committee organization and other 
administrative aspects are viewed with concern 
by some teachers who are in sympathy with the 
basic principle that teachers should seek at 
all times to increase their professional effec- 
tiveness. They are disturbed lest the mechanics 
of a program be overemphasized while the 
teachers themselves do not have a full share 
of professional responsibility in deciding what 
their own needs may be for improvement. 
In some places the plans now in effect have 
been developed with the cooperation of teach- 
ers; there would seem to be need for full 
participation by teachers whenever existing 
plans are appraised and revised. 


Appraisal of Service 


The use of teacher rating as an administra- 
tive device seems to be declining rather than 
growing. Affirmative replies to the question, 
“Are your teachers rated as to quality of serv- 
ice rendered?” came from 57 percent of the 
city school systems reporting nearly twenty 
years ago, in 1922-23.° In 1930-31, 46 per- 
cent of the city school systems reporting in- 
dicated that all teachers were given a definite 
rating (e.g., A, B, C, D, E, or excellent, 


5 National Education Association, Salary Committee. Teachers’ Salaries and Salary 


Association, July 1923. p. 52, 112. 


good, fair, poor) periodically as to quality of 
service rendered.® In 1940-41, the question on 
rating was broader in scope than the like ques 
tion in the 1930-31 survey, but even so, only 
40 percent of the 1940-41 replies indicated that 
all teachers were regularly given definite rat- 
ings on quality of service. About half of this 
number, or only 20 percent of the entire num- 
ber of cities reporting, were using a compara- 
tive scale, setting up several different levels of 
eficiency, which would be directly compar- 
able to the type of rating referred to in the 
1930-31 inquiry. In 1940-41, as was true in 
both the previous studies, the percent of cities 
giving ratings was highest in Group I, grow 
ing with each population 
down to Group V. In 1922-23, 82 percent of 


smaller interval 


the Group I cities reported ratings, as con- 


V;in 1940-41, 


67 percent and 


trasted to 51 percent in Group 
the corresponding figures were 
35 percent. 

The use of efficiency ratings has been justi 
fied in large part as a means for improving 
teaching skill, on the theory that any program 
of professional improvement begins with an 
estimate of the present ability, efficiency, limi- 
tations, needs, and interests of each teacher. 
In the light of this objective, it is surprising 
to learn that teachers are given copies of their 
ratings in only 36 percent of the cities where 
teachers are rated, altho in a number of others 
teachers may see their ratings on request. 

In the cities where ratings are given, the 
typical practice is to use a comparative scale, 
setting up several levels of efficiency, e.g., ex 
cellent, good, fair, poor. Nearly a third of 
the cities giving ratings use an appraisal form 
by means of which a teacher is evaluated on 
several different factors but is not given a 
single composite score for comparative pur- 
poses. A two-way rating of “‘satisfactory”’ or 
“unsatisfactory” is reported by 17 percent of 
the cities, and a few replies mention informal 
appraisals. 

Table 9 


ratings. 


of the 


Seventy-three percent of the cities 


lists some uses made of 
where ratings are given use them as a super- 
visory device: 69 percent, in deciding on the 
reappointment of teachers not on tenure. No 
other use is mentioned by as many as 50 per- 
cent of the cities. 


Trends in 1923. Washington, D. C 


® National Education Association, Research Division, op cit., p. 65. 
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Transfers and Promotions a variety of reasons. In one city 
purpose of a policy of extensive tray 

The fullest development of the individual to promote the optimum growth and 
capacities of a teacher may be dependent to a ment of staff members and not mere! 
considerable degree on the specific school as- rect maladjustments. Frequency ot 
signment which he is given. Administrators according to the statement: 
of personnel need a high degree of skill in . shee thie Seeltive and constructive function «| req 
foreseeing and appraising the reactions of a_ giving all staff members a broader understand sche 
teacher to the total situation in each school of the purposes, methods and problems of the whol; som 
to which the teacher may be assigned. school system. It is believed that the stin 


oni ; : challenge of a changed environment promot 
l'ransfers may be desired either by teachers  ¢,..i5nal growth and flexibility in the 


themselves or by administrative officers, for staff’ 


* Springfield, Massachusetts, Public Schools. Personnel Policies. Springfield: the School Committee, 1941. p 


TABLE 9.—TYPES AND USES OF RATINGS ON QUALITY OF TEACHING SERVICE 





Total 
Practice GroupI GroupII GroupIII GroupIV Group V 
cities cities cities cities cities Number Percent 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


Are all teachers regularly given definite ratings 
on quality of service? 


Number of cities reporting 

Are copies of ratings given to teachers? 
Yes 
No 


Number of cities reporting 
Type of rating form used: 
A comparative scale, setting up several levels 
of efficiency 
An appraisal form on which each teacher is 
evaluated on several qualities but no 
composite score is made for comparative 


A comparative scale with only two levele— 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory. . F 
Other type*. . 


Number of cities reporting 
Uses made of ratings: 
As a supervisory aid 
In deciding on reappointment of teachers 
not on tenure . 65 
In recommending probationary teachers for 
permanent appointment 7 37 
In selecting teachers for promotion... . 5 39 41 
In paying regular increments on the salary 
35 33 
In fixing size of the salary increment. . ; 21 20 
In selecting teachers to receive supermaxi- 
mum salaries sc pO gs J 14 18 18 
3 3 3 
ili 160 153 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 45, 46, 47, and 48 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 

* Includes one city which reported that teachers are rated their first, third, seventh, eleventh, and fifteenth years of service 

> Includes 105 cities which reported that teachers are given ratings on request or if unsatisfactory 

© Other types include: written appraisal of work of each teacher; outstanding characteristics and weakest points indicated 
each teacher; informal notes; profile chart; ranking; and no specified form. 

4 Other uses include: in selecting teachers for summer sessions and other in-service training; to check on growth and impr 
ment of teachers; for dismissal of teachers; for permanent certification by state department. 
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Where no definite administrative provision 
. made for arranging transfers, teachers may 
fod it dificult to obtain new assignments. 
In ordinary administrative routine, teachers 
are expected to go to principals with special 
requests. Lo ask for a another 
school may be interpreted so unfavorably by 
some principals that teachers may hesitate to 
make the effort. As Table 10 shows, a majority 
of school systems have developed no standard 


transfer to 


procedure in arranging transfers, but where 
there is a definite plan the more frequent prac- 
tice is for the teacher to submit his request 
directly to the superintendent of schools. One 
superintendent made the following statement 
of policy with regard to transfers: 


Any teacher who wishes to raise the question of 
transfer for next year may make such request di- 
rectly to the superintendent’s ofhce, subject to four 
conditions: 

a) If the teacher requesting a transfer so de- 
sires, the request may be marked “confidential” and 
nothing will be said about it unless it appears that 
it may be possible to grant the request. (b) Before 
deciding about a transfer, the receiving principal 
will be consulted first; then the principal losing the 
teacher. (c) Any teacher may request a transfer in 
assignment for whatever reasons seem to him good 
and sufficient. (d) Transfer of may, of 
course, be initiated by administrative action. 


teachers 


A related question is that of promotions. 


Teaching differs from many other types of 
8 Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education 


ion. Bulletin 1940, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Government 


Statistics of City School Systems, 1937-38 
Printing Office 


employment in the fact that opportunities tor 
promotion within any given school system are 
so limited. ‘The most recent figures from the 
U. S. Office of that 
room teachers make up 94 percent of the pro- 
staff 
over 2500 in population.® 


Education show class 


fessional of school systems in all cities 

Under the traditional type of salary sched 
ule, promotions within the classroom teaching 
the 


schools to the high schools. This policy, how 


service can be made from elementary 
ever, is so unfavorable to elementary education 
that the present tendency is toward schedules 
of the single-salary type. 

In some places a supermaximum salary above 
the regular teaching schedule is provided as a 
method of recognizing outstanding service. 
Department headships and certain other posi 
tions of group leadership in some school sys- 
tems are assigned on a rotating basis without 
permanent change in salary. One school of 
holds that all 


supervisory positions should be filled in this 


thought administrative and 
manner and in fact opposes any form of salary 
differential as a means of professional recog 
nition. 

Regardless of such adjustments and propo 
sals, however, the almost universal practice is 
to pay higher salaries for supervisory and ad 
ministrative service than for classroom teach 


Biennial Surve Educa- 


1941. Chapter 3, p. 12 


TABLE 10.—LINE OF APPROACH BY TEACHER IN SEEKING TRANSFER OF 
ASSIGNMENT 





Group I 
cities 


Procedure 


Teacher first submits request to: 
Superintendent of schools 
Principal or other supervising officer to whom 
teacher is directly responsible 
An assistant superintendent or personnel 
officer : 23 
Other official 3 
No standard procedure in seeking transfers 11 


100% 
Number of cities reporting 81 


Group II 
cities 


100% 
223 414 166 


Total 
Group III 
cities 


Group IV Group V 


cities cities Number Percent 


5 8 


0 
0 0 0 
32 48 60 65 


100% 
581 1 


100% 100% 


765 


This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 40 and 41 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 


“ Includes ten cities whch reported that teachers may apply either to the superintendent or to some othér 


pecified 


> Includes four cities which reported that teachers may apply to principal or supervisory officer or to some other 


offic er. 

* Includes one city which reported that in many cases 
required. 

* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent 


teachers first apply to 


principals or supervisory officers altho tl 








ing, and to regard the transition from teaching 
to one of the higher paid positions as a pro- 
motion. 

The procedures to be followed in selecting 
among teachers for promotion to key positions 
of leadership in the teaching staff deserve the 
most thoughtful attention by those responsible 
for making the promotions. As a later section 
will show (see page 112), this topic has been 
studied in several cities by committees of 
teachers working with the central administra- 
tion. Except in the large cities, however, very 
few school systems have developed standard 
procedures in promotions of personnel. Only 
17 percent of the Group I cities report that 
a definite plan of promotion is followed, 
and in Groups II to V the proportion is much 
lower. 


Answers to three questions on practices gy 
erning promotion are summarized in Table | 
It shows that in small cities as well as larve ; 
majority practice is to give preference to teac! 
ers already within the service in filling th 
higher paid positions. Over a fourth of th 
cities, however, consider outsiders on an equal 
basis with local teachers in filling these pos 
tions. 

In the development of personnel resources 
to the full, administrators always are on the 
lookout for teachers whose special abilities 
warrant their placement in positions of group 
leadership. Table 11 shows that in 81 percen; 
of the cities the effort is made to locate teach 
ers who are qualified for promotion, whethe; 
or not the teachers concerned have asked : 
be considered. 


TABLE 11.—PROMOTIONAL PROCEDURES AFFECTING CLASSROOM TEACHERS 





Group I 
cities 


Total 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V ————— 
cities 


cities cities cities Number Percent 





5 








Are teachers within the service given preference 
in filling the higher paid positions? 


No preference; outsiders on equal basis 
Outsiders usually preferred 


Number of cities reporting 
What persons within the staff are considered for 
promotion? 
All teachers known to be qualified 
Teachers who voluntarily seek promotion. . . 
Other reply ® 


Number of cities reporting 
What procedure is followed in making selection 
among the candidates for promotion? 
No standard procedure; handled on informal 
and individual basis - 
Definite plan is followed; teachers submit 
credentials and promotional lists are es- 


Number of cities reporting 


98% 


2 4 qd 


100% 
220 


100% 
401 


100% 
446 


100% 


546 694 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 42, 43, and 44 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15. 
@ Includes one city which reported this procedure for elementary schools. 
> Other replies include: no systematic plan; open examinations given; public notices concerning opportunities for promotion 


are posted; personnel records are used. 
* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 
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III. Sick Leave and Related Problems 


When the promotion of teacher health is 
viewed broadly, practically all the topics dis- 
cussed in this bulletin have a bearing on the 
subject. This section, however, is limited to 
topics directly associated with physical health 
or illness of teachers. It reports on the extent 
of use of several familiar types of health serv- 
ice to teachers ; gives information on the amount 
and type of sick leave granted ; and includes a 
brief section on the service of substitute teach- 
ers, whose employment is made necessary 


largely because of the illness of teachers. 
Health Services to Teachers 


The questionnaire on which this report is 
based included for checking a brief list of 
health services to teachers known to be provided 
by some boards of education, and asked that 
other similar services be reported. 

None of the topics listed was reported by 
as many as half of the school systems report- 
ing. Mentioned most often was “services of 
school nurse,”’ reported by 45 percent of the 


cities. Official cooperation in maintaining group 
hospitalization or group health insurance was 
reported by more than a third of the cities. 

The provision of thoro physical examina- 
tions of teachers in service, without charge to 
the teacher, was reported by 16 percent of the 
cities. A number of systems, 13 percent in all, 
reported that teachers may receive free advis- 
ory services from the school physician. 


Amount and Nature of Sick Leave 


A reasonable sick-leave policy, properly safe 
guarded against abuse, places the schoolboard 
in the position of a fair employer who is re- 
sponsive to the human element in the teach 
er’s relation to his profession. Teacher morale 
and efficiency are strengthened by knowing 
that a few days of necessary absence will not 
salary deductions, and the 
health of both pupils and teacher is served by 
the fact that the teacher remains out of the 
classroom for the brief period that may be 


be penalized by 


necessary to prevent some minor ailment in 


TABLE 12.—HEALTH SERVICES AND SICK LEAVE FOR TEACHERS 





Group I 
cities 


2 


Health services to teachers provided without cost 
to the teacher: 
Services of schoo! nurse 
Official cooperation in maintaining group 
hospitalization or group health insurance 
Thoro physical examination: 
Annually... . : 
Every three years....... 
Other intervals 
Interval not indicated. . , , 
Advisory service to individual teachers from 
school physician. . 
RIES cet caveces 
No health services of this type provided 


Group II 
cities 


Total 
Group II 
cities 


Group IV Group V 


cities cities Number Percent 


3 4 5 6 7 8 


16 


8 4 


31 40 


Number of cities reporting... : ‘ 223 413 d 578 


Sick leave for teachers: 
Sick leave provided, with some pay 


95% 


90% 


0 fe ST re rere . (79) (75) 
Wn past pay......... (16) (15) 


No sick leave with pay........ : 0 


100% 


100% 


5 8 10 


100% 100% 100% 


Number of cities reporting ei 8&2 223 405 460 506 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 39 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15. 

@ Other services include: school matron in charge of school’s first-aid room; psychiatric consultant; half of examination fee 
paid by board of education; group insurance or worker’s compensation provided by board; vaccination and immunization 
services; service of county health department; partial physical examination limited to tuberculosis and X-ray tests, Wassermann 
test, Schick test, or use of audiometer. 


clinical 
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the contagious stage from developing into a 
serious illness. 

The practice of granting sick leave is even 
more prevalent in private employment than 
in the public service. A report published in 
1937, covering salaried employees in 427 in- 
dustrial and financial companies, showed that 
only seven companies, or less than 2 percent, 
were not granting at least some sick leave with 
pay.' More than half of the companies grant- 
ing leave reported that there was no fixed 
limit on the length of absence but for those 
reporting a definite policy the median was two 
weeks of absence with full pay. 

Table 12 shows that 93 percent of the city 
school systems grant at least a few days of 
sick leave with full or part pay. Only in 
Group V do as many as 10 percent of the 
cities grant no sick leave at all. 

When compared with similar figures for the 
year 1930-31, it is seen that during the ten- 
year interval there has been a slight increase 
in the percent of cities granting sick leave. 
For all cities combined, the figure was 90 
percent in 1930-31, whereas it was 93 percent 
in 1940-41.2 There has been a somewhat 
greater increase in the percent of cities grant- 
ing sick leave with full pay, from 68 percent 
in 1930-31 to 78 percent in 1940-41.° 

The policies in effect in 1940-41 on the 
number of days of sick leave granted and the 
amount of pay during such absences are sum- 
marized in Tables 13 to 17 for each of the 
five population groups of cities.‘ 

A study of Table 13 shows that of the 82 
cities which it covers, 54 cities, or 66 percent, 
provide some sick leave with full pay, and 
19 of that number grant additional leave on 
part pay. The median number of days at full 
pay falls within the interval of 10-14 days. 
Fifteen of the 82 cities, or 18 percent, grant 
sick leave with half salary ; the median amount 
of such leave is from 20 to 24 days. One of 
the 15 cities grants additional leave at less 
than half pay. In 11 cities the teacher who is 
absent because of illness receives full salary 
less the amount paid to a substitute; such 


leave usually may extend for 30 days o; 

Of the 82 cities, 5 report that the leave \ 
with length of service; the entry for each o; 
those cities in Table 13 represents the amoyp: 
of leave that would be granted to a teach, 
of about ten years’ service. 

The analysis just given of the figures jp 
Table 13 might be repeated for each of the 
population groups covered by Tables 14 to |7 

The great variety of sick-leave practices ma) 
be classified as follows: 


1. Sick leave with full salary for not more t! 
specified number of days per year (a) noncumy 
tive or (b) cumulative. Examples: (a) Syracus. 
New York; Pasadena, California; and (b) Hart 
ford, Connecticut; Madison, Wisconsin. 

2. Sick leave with part salary (full salary less 
pay of substitute, half salary, or other fraction) for 
not more than a specified number of days per yea; 


TABLE 13.—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 82 CITIES OVER 100,000 
IN POPULATION (GROUP I) 





Full salary Some other 
Number of Full Half less pay of fraction of 
days granted salary salary substitute salary 


1 4 5 


5-9 days..... ; 
10-14 days..... 5% 3¢ 1 


2¢ f 2 
25-29 days... ‘ 
30 days or more..... 2/ i 8e 
Number of cities.... 54 15 11 2 
Percent of cities..... 66% 18% 13% 3% 





This tabulation is based on the replies from eighty-two citi 
to question 34 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-! 

@ Two of these cities grant additional days of leave with so: 
thing less than full salary. 

> Twelve of these cities grant additional days of leave w 
something less than full salary. 

¢ Five of these cities ‘grant additional days of leave wit 
something less than full salary; one grants an additional | 
days in exceptional cases; one reported that the first half-da 
of absence for any single illness shall be without pay 

4Qne of these grants additional days of leave with something 
other than half salary. 

¢ These cities reported that the leave granted varies 
length of service. 

f One of these cities reported that the leave granted vari 
with length of service. 

9 Two of these cities reported that the leave granted vari 
with length of service. 





1 Brower, F. Beatrice. Personnel Practices Governing Factory and Office Administration. New York: National Industrial ( 


ference Board, 1937. p. 107. 


2 National Education Association, Research Division. “Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers: 


Part II: The 


Retention, Promotioa, and Improvement of Teachers.’’ Research Bulletin 10: 55; March 1932 
*% National Education Association, Research Division, op. cit., p. 55-56. Percent obtained by combining figures in Table: 


and 16. 


* The variations from city to city in number of days, amount of pay, and combinations of leave with full pay, part pay, and 
no pay are so great that summary tables can give only a partial picture of actual practice. In Tables 13 to 17, every city that 
grants any sick leave with full pay is entered in column 2. In case a city grants additional days of leave at half pay, the city 
is not included in column 3, but the provision of extra days at less than full pay is recognized in a footnote on column 2 
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noncumulative or (b) cumulative. Examples 
Washington, D. C.; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Youngstown, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sick leave with full salary for a certain period, 
»s additional days at part salary, for not more 
han a specified number of days per year (a) non- 
smulative Examples: (a 
seattle, Washington; St. Joseph, Missouri; and (b 
Sait Lake City, Utah; Lincoln, Nebraska. 
$ Sick leave as described in classes 1, 2, or 3, 


or (b) cumulative. 


with the provision that the number of days of leave 
varies in terms of the teacher’s length of service. 
Examples: Rochester, New York; Peoria, Illinois; 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

5. Sick leave at full or part salary for an indefi- 
jite number of days, the number of days depending 
irgely on the merits of the individual case. Ex- 
imples: Shreveport, Plainfield, New 
jersey; Collingdale, Pennsylvania. 


TABLE 14.—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 213 CITIES 30,000 TO 
100,000 IN POPULATION (GROUP II) 


Louisiana; 





Full salary Some other 
less pay of fraction of 
substitute salary 


Number of Full Half 
days granted salary salary 


1 4 5 


ss than 5 days. 
5-9 days 
0-14 days 
15-19 days 
0-24 days 
15-29 days 
30 days or more 2" 
No definite number 40 
Number of cities.... 177 9 
Percent of cities 83% 4% 


This tabulation is based on the replies from 213 cities to 
juestion 34 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 
Replies from ten cities indicated that no sick leave with pay is 
granted 

* Four of the cities grant additional leave with something less 
than full salary; one city reported that leave varies from four 
to ten days at full salary depending on length of service and 
also grants twenty days’ additional leave with full salary less 
pay of substitute 

> Forty-one of these cities grant additional leave with some- 
thing less than full salary; one city reported that leave varies 
from five to fifteen days at full salary depending on length of 
service and also grants twenty days’ additional leave with full 
salary less pay of substitute; four cities reported that leave 
varies depending on length of service; one city reported that 
additional leave may be granted after ten years of service by 
special action of board. 
© This city also grants additional leave with something other 
than half salary. 

4 Twenty-five of these cities grant additional leave with some- 
thing less than full salary. 

*One of these cities grants additional leave with some other 
traction of salary. 

‘One of these cities grants one day extra for each year of 
SeTvice 
° Two of these cities grant additional leave with something 
less than full salary. 

* These two cities grant additional leave with something less 
than full salary. 





5 Kuhlman, William D. Teacher Absence 
College, Columbia University, 1938. p. 59-60 


and Leave Regulations. Contributions to Education, No. 564. New York 


TABLE 15.—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 384 CITIES 10,000 TO 
30,000 IN POPULATION (GROUP III) 





Full salary Some other 
less pay of fraction of 
substitute 


Number of Full Half 
days granted salary salary 


salary 


l 


Le than 
5—9 days 
10-14 day 
15-19 d 
20-24 day 
25-29 day 
30 days or! 
No definit« 
Number 


Percent 


This tabulatior based on the replies fror 
question 34 of the inquir blank. See Appendix 
Replies from sixteen cities indicated that no sick lea 
is granted: twenty-two quest 
unanswered 

@ Fourteen of these ties grant additional leave 
thing less than full salary 

> This city reported 


onnaire replies left 


service 
© Sixty-two of thes¢ ities grant additional leave 
thing less than full salary; five cities reported that leave 


to years of service; one city reported th 


according ; 
tional day is granted for each year of service 

4 Thirty-two of these cities grant additional leave 
thing less than full salary; three reported that leave varies a 
cording to years of service; two reported that one additional 
day is granted for each year of service 

¢ One of these cities reported that leave varies 
years of service 

f Two of these cities grant additional leave 
less than full salary 

9 Four of these cities grant additional leave 
less than full salary 

* One of these cities grants additional leave \ 


less than full salary 





A variant of the fifth plan, tho not reported 
in the present study, has been recommended by 
Kuhlman ° and Cooke.® Their 


recommendation is that teachers receive full 


endorsed by 


pay for days of absence due to illness, what 
ever the number of days, provided that the 
average amount of absence for al// teachers does 
number of days per 


not exceed a set year 


guaranteed by the board of education. A small 


deduction would be made at the time of ab 
sence, to be refunded in full if the guaranteed 
average were not exceeded, or otherwise to 
be refunded on a pro rata basis. 

Kuhlman’s study of 


cities, covering 6664 teachers, showed an an 


records in fourteen 
nual average of 5.2 days ot absence caused 
by personal illness.’ The averages by cities 
varied from 2.2 days to 7.2 days. His analysis 


Teacher 


®*Cooke, Dennis H. Administering the Teaching Personnel. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1939. p. 158-59 


* Kuhlman, William D., op. cit., p. 31-36 
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TABLE 16.—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 416 CITIES 5,000 TO 
10,000 IN POPULATION (GROUP IV) 





Full salary Some other 
less pay of fraction of 
salary 


Number of Full Half 
days granted salary salary substitute 


1 2 3 4 5 


Less than 5 days.... 534 = 
PO weave bis tas 203° 1 
10-14 days......... 79¢ 6 
15-19 days b ad 
20-24 days......... 2 
25-29 days oa 
30 days or more 1 
No definite number... 11 i 
Number of cities. ... 362 10 
Percent of cities... .. 87% 2% 


2 
40 
10% % 





This tabulation is based on the replies from 416 cities to 
question 34 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15. 
Replies from thirty-seven cities indicated that no sick leave 
with pay is granted; twenty-four questionnaire replies left this 
question unanswered. 

« Twenty-six of these cities grant additional leave with some- 
thing less than full salary; two cities reported that leave varies 
according to years of service. 

» Fifty-seven of these cities grant additional leave with some- 
thing less than full salary; seven reported that leave varies ac- 
cording to years of service; one reported that more is granted 
by special approval. 

© Twenty-one of these cities grant additional leave with 
something less than full salary; one reported that special action 
is taken on teachers long in service; one reported that leave 
might be granted above ten days subject to board approval. 

4 Two of these cities grant additional leave with something 
less than full salary; one reported that leave varies according 
to years of service. 

¢ Three of these cities grant additicnal leave with something 
less than full salary. 

! These two cities grant additional leave with something less 
than full salary. 





of individual records led to the conclusion that 
a uniform plan of ten days’ sick leave would 
have covered 68 percent of the days of absence, 
leaving 32 percent unprotected. It is the fact 
of the occasional long illness that has led to 
recommendations for indefinite leave or for 
cumulative leave. 

The past ten years have brought a great in- 
crease in the number of cities providing cumu- 
lative sick leave, as Table 18 shows. In 1930- 
31, only 14 percent of the cities reported 
cumulative sick leave; by 1940-41, the figure 
had grown to 33 percent. Nearly half of the 
Group I cities make this provision, and more 
than a fourth of those in Group V. 

The study of teacher health published by 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
in 1938 called attention to the urgent need for 
more generous sick-leave arrangements but 
expressed no preference for any one plan.* The 


following general principles have been help{y) 
in some communities in forming policies rel.) 
ing to brief absences of teachers: 


1. Constructive measures should be taken to kee, 
at a minimum the amount of absence due to jj 
health (a) by testing physical fitness when teacher 
are selected and periodically thereafter; and (} 
by maintaining healthful working conditions jn th. 
schools. 

2. The conditions under which leave of absence 
with pay may be granted should be clearly ang 
definitely stated. 

3. The remuneration of absent teachers and the 
number of days during which such remuneration 
may be received should be determined by a consid. 
eration of (a) lengths of absences among teachers 
for various reasons in the local school system, (} 
the financial ability of the system, and (c) current 
practice in other communities. 

4. Some financial protection should be provided 
against long attacks of illness, when the teacher's 
economic security is most endangered by loss of 
income. 


TABLE 17.—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 490 CITIES 2,500 TO 
5,000 IN POPULATION (GROUP \V) 





Full salary Some other 
Number of Full Half less pay of fraction of 
salary salary substitute salary 


2 3 4 5 


Less than 5 days.... 792 

PME, cn cswacdve 216° 

10-14 days......... 88 « 

15-19 days......... 4° 

20-24 days......... 5/ 

25-29 days......... a? - . 
30 days or more ; 5 
No definite number.. 15 1 40 
Number of cities.... 408 14 57 
Percent of cities 3% 12% 





This tabulation is based on the replies from 490 cities ! 
question 34 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 
Replies from fifty-eight cities indicated that no sick leave with 
pay is granted; forty-nine questionnaire replies left this ques 
tion unanswered. 

@ Twenty-seven of these cities grant additional leave with 
something less than full salary; three cities reported that leave 
varies according to years of service. 

+ Seventy of these cities grant additional leave with some 
thing less than full salary; two reported that leave varies ac- 
cording to years of service. 

¢ Twenty-one of these cities grant additional leave with some- 
thing less than full salary. 

4QOne of these cities grants additional leave with something 
less than half salary; one reported that leave varies according 
to years of service. 

¢ One of these cities grants additional leave with something 
less than full salary. 

f One of these cities grants additional leave with something 
less than full salary; one reported that leave varies according 
to years of service. 

9 This city grants additional leave with something less than 
full salary. 





* National Education Association. Department of Classroom Teachers. Fit Te Teach. Ninth Yearbook. Washington, D. © 


the Association, 1938. p. 165-68, 190-91. 
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s, The plan for allowing leaves of absence should The questionnaire did not include an item 
be safeguarded against abuse. on the pay of substitute teachers, but volunteer 
6. The education of pupils during the absence of 
regular teachers should be safeguarded by provid- 
ing trajned, capable, and well-paid substitute 
teachers.” in terms of experience and training. 
The welfare of pupils demands that the 


comments on several replies indicated a ten- 
dency to graduate substitute pay to some extent 


Substitute Service : 
classes of absent teachers shall be met by the 


An overwhelming majority of city school best substitutes who can be employed. The 
systems, 92 percent, employ all substitutes on provision of competent substitutes should not 
qa day-to-day wage basis (see Table 19). In _ be left to chance but should be as thoughtfully 


Group I cities, however, about a fourth of the administered as the selection of regular teach- 
cities employ some substitutes on a full-time ers. In fact, many cities draw heavily on sub- 
basis and others on the per diem plan. Several _ stitute lists in filling vacancies in the regular 
replies show that substitutes are paid a regular _ staff, which is another reason for careful re- 
monthly salary if the period of service extends cruitment and supervision of the substitute 
beyond one month. sceachers. 


5 


* National Education Association, Research Division, op. cit., p. 5 


TABLE 18.—FREQUENCY OF CUMULATIVE SICK LEAVE PLANS IN 1931 AND 
IN 1941 





Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V 
cities cities cities cities cities Total 


1931 1941 1931 1941 1931 1941 1931 1941 1931 1941 1931 1941 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


Percent of cities providing cumulative 
sick leave...... : 23% 46% 24% 43% 16% 36% 10% 29% 9% 26% 
> 


Number of cities reporting* sae 78 &2 170 206 356 350 349 372 311 417 





Information for 1931 in this tabulation is based on: National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Administrative Prac 
tices Affecting Classroom Teachers: Part II: The Retention, Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers.’’ Research Bulletin 10: § 
March 1932. Information for 1941 is based on replies to question 35 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 

« Excludes cities not granting sick leave with some pay 





TABLE 19.—POLICIES GOVERNING EMPLOYMENT OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 





Total 
Policy GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities cities cities cities cities Number Percent 


2 6 7 8 


All substitutes are employed on a per diem basis, 
receiving a daily wage... : 
Some substitutes are on a full-time basis; others 
are on a per diem basis , ; 28 { 2 


100% 100% 100% / 100% 
Number of cities reporting bint ‘ 82 222 417 589 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 22 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15. 
@ Includes five cities which reported that all substitutes are on a full-time basis, receiving a regular monthly salary 
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IV. Termination of Service 


Progress is being made toward greater sta- 
bility of service in teaching but thousands of 
vacancies are created each year by teachers who 
leave their positions voluntarily, and thousands 
of other vacancies are created because of dis- 
missal, retirement, or death. Personnel policies 
should provide for orderly procedures relating 
to termination of service to the end that the 
interests of all concerned shall be protected as 
far as possible. This section touches on only a 
few of the questions in this field, including 
dates of notification of termination of service ; 
procedures in case of dismissal; and practices 
relating to marriage, age, and disability as 
bases for termination of service. 


Dates of Notification 


“H. B. 89, providing for notifying teachers 
of their employment or dismissal on or before 


1 New Mexico Educational Association. 


“School Legislation. 


the closing day of school, finally became |, 
during the last hours of the session.” ! Th, 
article from which the foregoing sentence 
quoted tells a vivid story of determined opp, 
sition to the bill in question, illustrating 
difficulties in improving the employment starys 
of teachers. 

When the question of re-employment for + 
ensuing term has to be reopened each year. 
is the case in 47 percent of the city schoo! 
systems,” teachers naturally are deeply co; 
cerned in receiving a definite notice of the 
board’s intended action at as early a date as 
possible. Conversely, the board of education 
is concerned in receiving notification as soo; 
as possible of the intended resignations oj 
teachers who do not expect to return to thei; 
positions. Table 20 summarizes information 
on these points. 


” New Mexico School Review 20: 21; May 1941 


* National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Teacher Personnel Procedures: Selection and Appointment 


Bulletin 20: 73; March 1942. 


TABLE 20.—MONTH WHEN NOTICE OF RESIGNATION IS ACCEPTABLE; MONTH 
WHEN REAPPOINTMENTS ARE MADE 





Group I 
cities 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities 


Total 


cities cities cities Number Percent 





2 





Acceptable date for notification by teacher of his 
intention to leave position at close of schéol 
year: 

March or earlier 


Number of cities reporting 


Month when reappointments are made or con- 
tracts issued for ensuing year: 


100% 


Number of cities reporting © 21 


3 4 5 6 7 8 


46 52 
32 27 
1 2 
1 0 
0 0 


100% 
224 


100% 
182 


100% 


93 310 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 49 and 18 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 


@ Includes one city which requires sixty days’ notice. 


> Includes eleven cities which require thirty days’ notice; one city which requires four weeks’ notice; one city which requires 
six weeks’ notice; one city which requires forty days’ notice; one city which reported August for elementary schools and June for 


high schools. 


¢ Excludes cities where teachers are not subject to reappointment each year. 


* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 
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The month of June was the median answer 
ro the question, “If a teacher does not expect 
to return to your system for the next year of 
teaching, what is the latest date at which you 
feel he should notify you of his intention to 
jeave?”’ It should be noted also that numerous 


replies to this question included a comment 


to the effect that, regardless of the preference 
of the school authorities, teachers are free to 
resign at any time and are not held to the letter 
of their contracts. Teachers have an obligation 
here that should not be overlooked. According 
to the Code of Ethics adopted by the National 
Education Association in 1941: 

A contract, once signed, should be faithfully ad- 
hered to until it is dissolved by mutual consent. 
Ample notification should be given both by school 
officials and teachers in case a change in position 
is to be made.* 


According to the figures shown in Table 
20, more than two-thirds of the cities making 


8 National Education Association. ‘‘Code of Ethics.”’ Proceedings, 1941. Washington, D. C 


annual reappointments do so before the end 
of April. Appointments are made in May in 
nearly a third of the cities; a few scattering 
replies give dates as late as June, July, or 
August but these are rare and are limited for 
the most part to the large cities. 


Procedures in Dismissal 


The Committee on Tenure of the National 
Education Association, in its statement of 
principles basic to tenure legislation, included 
the following provisions on the dismissal of 
teachers for cause: 


The right of dismissal should be in the hands of 
the appointing board. 

Laws establishing indefinite tenure should provide 
for the easy dismissal of unsatisfactory or incompe 
tent teachers for clearly demonstrable causes, such 
as misconduct, incompetence, evident unfitness for 
teaching, persistent violation or refusal to obey 
laws, insubordination, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance. 


the Association, 1941. | 


TABLE 21.—PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 





Procedure Group I 


cities 


2 


Has any teacher who had been employed as long 
as five years been dismissed (or denied re-em- 
ployment) during the past three years? 

Ves 
No 


Number of cities reporting 


Procedure followed in case of dismissal: 
Transfer of teacher in hope of adjustment 
of difficulty. . 
Warning of possible dismissal a year in ad- 
vance ; 
Notification of dismissal a month in advance 
Hearing before members of board of edu- 
cation: 
Hearing was held 
Hearing not held, but would have been 
if teacher had wished 
Other procedure? peek 
Total number of dismissals reported upon‘ 
Number of cities reporting. . 





Total 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities cities cities cities 


Number Percent 


3 4 5 6 7 


100% 
1690 


43 

2 1 
189 175 72 
132 124 132 


This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 50 and 51 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 
“Includes twenty-four cities which reported resignations on request; eleven cities which reported retirements under com 


for either age or disability. 


> Includes the following other procedures: superintendent discharged a teacher ‘‘on the spot” for refusal to carry 1c 
tions and because of impudence; superintendent suspended a teacher of retirement age who retired before the matter could be 
brought before the board of education; superintendent has personal conferences with teachers and then helps them se e em] . 
ment elsewhere; board took action without knowledge of the teacher and without any recommendation by the superintendent—no 
hearing was permitted; transfer was proposed but teacher told community she had been dismissed, which started a community 


controversy, she then was given leave of absence with pay for the remainder of vear and her contract was not renewed 
was permitted; board holds election to determine whether teacher is to be elected, re-elected, or not elected: 
not care to nominate, the teacher has notice, but none can tell in advance what the board may do; teacher is advised of 


action after it is taken. 


) hearing 
if superintendent does 
board 


© Each city reporting dismissals was asked to report procedures followed in not more than two cases of dismissal 
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The proposed dismissal of a teacher on account 
of incompetence or neglect of duty should be pre- 
ceded by a warning and specific statement in writ- 
ing of defects. 

In case of proposed dismissal, teachers should be 
granted right of hearing.‘ 


Table 21 summarizes replies to the ques- 
tion, “Has any teacher who had been employed 
regularly in your schools for five years or more 
been dismissed (or denied re-employment) 
within the last three years because of unsatis- 
factory service?” Thirty percent of the replies 
indicated that such dismissals had been made; 
70 percent, that there had been none. 

The actual formality of dismissal was 
avoided in a number of these cities by securing 
a resignation or a “voluntary” retirement. One 
superintendent wrote: 

Seldom, if ever, does it happen that the superin- 
tendent fails to secure a resignation wherever such 


is desired and asked for. In my experience of forty 
years it never has happened. 


The proportion of cities making dismissals 
was substantially larger in Group I than among 
the smaller cities (59 percent in Group I as 
compared to 37 percent in Group II). Below 
Group II the percentage decreases slightly 
with each decrease in size of city. Barely a 
fourth of the Group V cities reported dis- 
missals. 

These replies do not give a complete picture 


of frequency of dismissal. The question refe, 
only to dismissals because of unsatisfacto, 
service, which means that dismissals dye ; 
misconduct or other evidence of personal yy 
fitness may not have been reported: also. th. 
question is limited to dismissals of persons wy, 
have been employed for five years or more 
A report to the Committee on Tenure by 749 
teacher-training graduates who were stil! teac! 
ing five years after graduation showed thar 55 
of them, or 7 percent, had been dismissed 0; 
forced out of a position once during the five 
years.° 

Four different items relating to the dismiss. 
als of 718 teachers are reported in Table 2} 
In slightly more than a third of the cases, an 
effort had been made to meet the difficulty thru 
a transfer in school assignment. More than 
half of these teachers, in cities of all sizes, were 
warned a year in advance that dismissal was 
possible if service was not improved, and more 
than half of them, in all groups of cities, were 
told clearly at least one month before the board 
action that the dismissal would be made. 

The statement quoted earlier from the report 
of the Committee on Tenure referred to the 
right of hearing by a teacher. Sixty-one percent 
of the teachers either were given a hearing or 
would have had one if they had wished. A 
hearing was held for 16 percent of the teach 


* National Education Association, Committee on Tenure. The Status of Teacher Tenure. Washington, D. C.: the Association 


1938. p. 7. 


5 National Education Association, Committee on Tenure. The First Five Years of Teaching Experience. Washington, D 


the Association, 1939. p. 20. 


TABLE 22.—DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS IN RELATION TO TENURE STATUS 





Annual 
election 


Continuing Permanent 
contract tenure 





2 3 4 





Has any teacher who had been employed as iong as five years been dis- 


missed (or denied re-employment) during the past three years? 


Yes 
Number of cities. ................... ‘ 
EE EE nN 
No 
Number of cities 
Percent of cities 
Number of cities reporting 


2930 84> 
35% 37% 


154° 
22% 30 


533 142 558 1,233 
65% 63% 78% 70% 
826 226 712 1,764 





This tabulation includes only those cities which replied both to question 17 and to question 50 of the inquiry blank 


Appendix, p. 114-15. 


@ Includes twelve cities which reported resignations on request, and three cities which reported retirements under compulsi: 


for either age or disability. 


> Includes one city which reported resignations on request, and one city which reported retirements under compulsion for either 


age or disability. 


¢ Includes eleven cities which reported resignations on request, and seven cities which reported retirements under compulsion 


for either age or disability. 
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ers; 45 percent waived this opportunity, leav- appointment as teachers in 58 percent of the 
ng 39 percent who presumably were denied city school systems and are appointed only 
the privilege of a hearing. rarely, under special conditions, in 29 percent.' 

One of the arguments advanced against the From Tables 23 and 24 it may be seen that 
establishment of tenure laws is the claim that women teachers who marry after being ap- 
such laws make it difficult to remove incompe- pointed are subject to dismissal in a large 
tent teachers from service. The figures in majority of city school systems, unless the 
Table 22, which covers 1764 cities, show that teachers have acquired tenure status. In 28 
dismissals of experienced teachers during the percent of the cities the employment of the 
preceding three years were reported by 35 per- woman teacher who marries is terminated at 
cent of the annual-election cities, 37 percent once; in 33 percent the midyear bride may 
of the cities providing continuing contracts, continue teaching only until the end of the 
and 22 percent of the cities granting permanent —gchool year. Marriage does not affect the em- 
tenure. Altho dismissals are fewer in the tenure ployment status of women in 30 percent of the 
cities, which might be expected because of the cities, and in 8 percent individual cases are 
care in selecting teachers for permanent ap- 


decided upon by the board. 
pointment, they are by no means absent. 


Striking regional differences are found in 
: ; Se the answers to this question. The Middle At- 
Marriage as a Basis for Termination of 


: lantic and Southeastern cities by large ma- 
Service 


jorities (62 percent, 60 percent) permit the 
The March 1942 ResearcH BULLETIN continued service of women teachers who 
showed that married women are ineligible for marry. But only 12 percent of the New Eng- 


® National Education Association, Research Division, op. cit., p. 60. 


TABLE 23.—-EFFECT OF MARRIAGE ON EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN THE SCHOOL SERVICE 





Total 


Policy « GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities cities cities cities cities Number Percent 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Teacher who marries may continue in service 
until end of year but will not be re-employed 
for another year... . 

Marriage does not 
married woman teacher may continue in service 
on same basis as unmarried teacher 

Employment of teacher who marries is terminated 
ae. @ a5 4:6 wo cals xan 

Practice varies in individual cases, depending on 
decision of the board............ 

Other policy? 


100% 100% 100% 


Number of cities reporting.......... ‘ ; 80 223 453 573 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 23 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15. 

@ Where policy differs for teachers on tenure and those not on tenure, the replies refer to teachers not on tenure 

> Includes one city which reported ‘“‘unless it is impossible to provide a qualified successor’; one reported “if income of 
husband is over $125 per month’’; one reported ‘“‘unless husband enters military service’; and one reported ‘teacher who marries 
may continue in service until end of year but will not be reemployed for another year” for elementary schools, but practice varies 
in individual cases for high schools. 

© Includes two cities which reported “except when husband is also employed by the board of education’; three reported ‘‘if 
teacher has had five years’ experience’; one reported “except promotions are not given’; one reported ‘except that maximum 
salary is not as high as that of single women’’; one reported “except for those having young children of their own two reported 
“if they marry during June or July”; one reported “‘if in system two years’’; one reported “‘if in system three years’; one reported 
“without annual increments above state minimum.” 

4 Includes the following policies: teacher who marries is kept on as a probationary teacher; probationary teachers who marry 
may continue in service during probationary period; teachers may teach five years after marriage; teachers may teach two years 
after marriage; teachers may continue in service until end of year and be employed for one more year; contract of teacher who 
marries is terminated at once, but usually teacher is permitted to continue if husband is a local resident; married teachers may 
continue until single candidates apply for the position. 

* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 








land cities and less than 10 percent of those 
in the Middle States and the Northwest will 
retain married women as teachers. 

Motherhood may be the cause of termina- 
tion of service in certain cities. Of the 838 
cities reporting that the teaching staff in- 
cluded married women, only 59 percent re- 
ported that leave of absence for maternity was 
given. Eighty-two percent of the Group I 
cities, as compared with 42 percent of those 
in Group V, give maternity leave. 

Comments on the questionnaires show that 
some superintendents are opposed to married 
women as teachers. For example: 

If there is no rule or plan against married women, 
a system becomes a dumping ground for married 


women. 
Non-employment of married women is excellent 


socially and not harmful to the education of children - 


since ample numbers of unmarried qualified teach- 
ers are available and they make less trouble than 
married teachers. 


A majority of the comments, however, indi- 
cate that superintendents favor the retention 
of women teachers who marry. These are 
typical : 

Prejudice against married women is slowly fading 
away. No excuse for it in the first place—due to 
pressure from without. 

No justification for present board policy—a good 
teacher is good, regardless of marital status. 


State law provides tenure for all teachers. [) 
local board however has a policy demanding resig 
nation when women teachers are married. This 
times, takes from our corps some very exces 
teachers. 


The comment last quoted is a reminder tha 
even state tenure laws are not a complete 
guarantee against discriminations. Apparent\ 
some teachers do not understand their ; 
under state law and submit unnecessaril, 
illegal practices. Usually, however, 
laws do protect women teachers against dis 
missal because of marriage, and in a few states 
there are laws in effect specifically to prevent 
dismissal because of marital status.’ 

It is unlikely that the proportion of married 
women teachers would be very large if all bars 
against marriage were removed. For example 
a recent sampling study of college graduates 
showed that only 20.1 percent of the women 
“professionals and technicians’ other than 
teachers were married; for women teachers 
the figure was 17.5 percent.® 

To abolish the celibacy rule, however, would 
do much over a period of years to remove the 
“old-maid school teacher” cliché which is so 
distasteful to many teachers and so injurious 
to the morale of many of the younger members 
of the profession. Also, it would save to the 
profession some excellent teachers who give up 


tenure 


t National Education Association, Committee on Tenure. Married Women Gainfully Employed. Washington, D. C.: the 


Association, 1940. p. 7. 


® Data received in letter of April 15, 1942, from Research Department of TIME, Inc., supplementing information reported 
in: Babcock, F. Lawrence. The U. S. College Graduate. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 112 p. 


TABLE 24.—EFFECT OF MARRIAGE ON EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN SERVICE, BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION 





Policy « New 


Middle 
England Atlantic 


Total 
Seuth- Fer ———— 


Middle North- ~~. 
west West Number Percent 


States west 


South- 
east 





2 3 





4 5 6 





Teacher who marries may continue in service 
until end of year but will not be re-employed 
for another year 

Marriage does not affect employment status; 
married teacher may continue in service on 
same basis as unmarried teacher 

Employment of teacher who marries is termi- 
nated at once 

Practice varies in individual cases, depending 
on decision of the board 


100% 


Number of cities reporting 363 


44 
10 
0 


100% 100% 100% 100% 
228 537 137 132 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 23 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15. 


See Table 23 for footnotes. 
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their work at time of their marriage only be 
cause they are forced to do so. 

The effect of the current wartime demands 
for women workers in all fields probably will 
cause many boards of education to try to retain 
rather than to dismiss women teachers who 
marry. In this they will repeat the experience 
education authorities in England, 
where restrictions 
women teachers have 
universally in the effort to meet the need for 


trained teachers. 


of local 


prewar against married 


been revoked almost 


Age or Disability as a Basis for 
Termination of Service 


“True but tragic” said one superintendent 
of schools who reported the absence of both 
disability and superannuation retirement for 
teachers in his school system. Another, report- 
ing a similar situation, added, “Greatest handi- 


cap we have.” 
In spite of great advances that have been 


® National Education Association, Research Division and National Council on Teacher Retirement 
Retirement Provisions for Teachers and Other School Employees 


) 
etirement Lz 


made in extending teacher 
percent of the city school systems covered by 
the present survey reported that no retirement 
pay is provided for aged teachers and 24 pet 
cent that no disability retirement is provided 
(see Table 25). 

Slightly more than half of the 
tems report that a definite upper 


set, and that teachers who reach that age are 


school SVS 
age limit Js 
automatically retired or otherwise removed 
from service. The median age for compulsory 
termination of teaching services, in the 862 
cities reporting, is seventy years. Six percent of 
the cities terminate services of teachers at ages 
below sixty-five, 30 percent at sixty-five years, 
10 percent at between sixty-five and 
seventy, and 54 percent at seventy years. 

In more than a third of the cities it appears 
that no definite policy for terminating the 
services of older teachers has been adopted, 
and the age of withdrawal is left to the choice 
of the individual teacher or to special action 
by the board of education. 


ages 


] Statutory Ana 


Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1942. 84 p. (Mime 


TABLE 25.—PRACTICES GOVERNING TERMINATION OF SERVICE OF OLDER 
TEACHERS 





Group I 
cities 


Practice 


2 


Retirement pay provided for older teachers, thru 
state or local plan: 


Group I 
cities cities cities cities 


Total 
Group III GroupIV Group V 


Number Percent 


3 4 5 6 7 8 


87% 
13 19 


100% 100% 
Number of cities reporting an 223 422 


Service of older teachers terminated as follows: 
Upper age limit is set; all teachers automati- 
cally retired or dropped at that age . 
Age of retirement or withdrawal left to choice 
of individual teacher 
Other practice 


10 43°% 
: 44 
13 


100% 100% 
Number of cities reporting ‘ } 392 436 528 
Disability retirement pay provided, thru state or 
local plan, for teachers who become incapaci- 
tated: 
Yes.... : 79% 76% 70% 
No... awe 21 24 30 43 24 


100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cities reporting r ee ; 422 476 505 1,798 


This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 52, 53, and 54 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 

@ Includes the following practices: at option of teacher and/or board; after thirty years of service; determined 
only; after thirty-five years of service; after forty-six years of service; encourage retirement after seventy years of 
thirty-six years of service; board handles each case individually. 
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V. Administration of Personnel Program 


An absence of planning for personnel pro- 
cedures is likely to be associated with hap- 
hazard and inconsistent practices. Whether 
the school system is small or large, there is 
need for thinking thru the entire range of 
personnel problems and for developing policies 
and assigning responsibilities for carrying out 
a comprehensive program. 

This section gives facts from the question- 
naire replies on participation by administrative 
officers and teachers in certain personnel ac- 
tivities, and mentions a number of publica- 
tions that should be helpful in planning policies. 


Organization for Personnel 
Administration 


Personnel administration is being recognized 
as a major specialized function within the broad 
field of school administration.’ It is the plan- 
ning, coordinating, and performing of all those 
activities that are needed to man the schools 
with highly competent employees. It begins 
with planning, setting qualifications, and the 
careful selection of teachers and other em- 
ployees. It is effective in maintaining desirable 
conditions of employment and in helping each 
employee to develop his abilities in full. It 
safeguards human values in providing for the 
orderly termination of services of employees. 
It provides thru records and evaluation for 
constant improvement in the procedures used 
in dealing with employees. 

Several recent school surveys in large cities 
have recommended that personnel departments 
be organized, or have approved the continuance 
of existing departments.” 

The need for such a service has been stated 
by Strayer as follows: 

The function of securing and maintaining the 
best possible teaching force and providing the best 
conditions for their work is second to no administra- 
tive consideration in the school system. 


The importance of this function is so great, the 
type of activities carried on are so intricate, the de- 


1See references on 112. 


mand for scientific techniques in approaching pro 
lems is so urgent, and the various pressures exerted 
on the selection, assignment, and promotion of pro 
fessional staff is so acute, that it is imperative thy 
a special department be provided to carry on this 
work.® 

Only thirty-nine cities cooperating in the 


current study reported the employment of 
“director of personnel” or other official whose 
duties relate almost entirely to personnel. (0; 
this number, twenty-three were Group | citie, 
and eight were in Group II. Specific informa 
tion about the duties of such officers was no: 
secured in all cases; the following excerpts 
suggest the scope of the personnel officer’s work 
in the San Francisco schools: 


The deputy superintendent in charge of personn 

. Shall be in direct charge of the bureau of pe: 
sonnel. It shall be the duty of the deputy superin 
tendent in charge of personnel: 

To gather and compile for presentation to the 
superintendent all information concerning the ap- 
pointment, transfer, promotion, tenure, salary rating 
leaves of absence, and dismissal of all certified em 
ployees. To maintain for each certificated employee 
a summary report showing the teaching experience, 
certification, salary rating, and all board resolutions 
affecting each employee. ... To have charge of 
the competitive examinations. . . . To prepare and 
maintain in proper order all established eligible 
lists. . . . To be responsible for the proper salary 
ratings of all certificated employees. . 
county certificates... . To prepare the necessary 
papers for certificated employees contemplating re- 
tirement. . . . By visits to schools and classrooms 
through teachers’ meetings, individual conferences 
and directions for study and growth, to improve the 
efficiency of teachers.‘ 


. . To issue 


The services of the San Francisco bureau of 
personnel are limited to the teaching staff; in 
this it is like the personnel offices in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Omaha, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, and St. Louis. Services covering 
both the teaching and the nonteaching staff 
are provided by the school personnel agencies 
in Detroit, Flint, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Tulsa, and Wilmington. 


* Owen, Ralph D. “Central Administrative Organization.” Philadelphia Public School Survey. Vol. I. Philadelphia: the Su 
vey, 1937. p. 24. (Recommends expansion of division of examinations into a division of staff personnel for the entire school sys 
tem.) { Strayer, George D., director. Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of St. Louis, Missouri. New York: Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1939. p. 275. (Recommends appointment of assistant superintendent in charge of personnel.) 

% Strayer, George D., director. Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of Chicago, Illinois. Vol. V. New York: Teacher 


College, Columbia University, 1932. p. 136-37. 


*San Francisco Public Schools. Description of Duties and Responsibilities of the Members of the Executive Staff. San Fran 
cisco: Board of Education, 1938. p. 12-13. { For a similar statement on the duties of the supervisor of personnel in Wilmington 
Delaware, see: Wilmington Board of Education. Rules of the Board of Public Education in Wilmington. Wilmington: the Board 


1937. p. 43-44. 
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The personnel officers reported in this study division of personnel work as among the cen 
are directly responsible to the superintendent tral office, the special departments, and the 
of schools. These positions still are few, how- separate schools. Only thru the leadership of 
ever, and it appears that in a majority of the central administration, however, can there 
school systems the superintendent of schools is be assurance that all phases of personnel ad 
himself the chief personnel officer. ministration, affecting all personnel groups, 

Table 26 shows for all groups of cities com- will be given recognition. 
bined the officers responsible for handling cer- 
tain personnel procedures. The six procedures Teacher Participation in Personnel 
do not of themselves represent major phases Administration 
of a personnel program. They were selected, 
however, since they lend themselves to spe- Mention has been made of the fact that per- 
cific reporting, to serve as an index to the sonnel activities cannot be completely central 
placement of responsibility for the larger as- ized in any one office or department of the 
pects of the program. school system. To an increasing degree it ap 

Even in the largest cities, the office of the pears that classroom teachers are sharing in the 
superintendent of schools handles each of these shaping and even in the execution of policies 
procedures in from 34 to 62 percent of the affecting the employment status of the entire 
cities. In the total shown in Table 26, which _ professional staff. 
is weighted heavily by the smaller cities, the Some type of teacher participation in policy 
percent of cities where each procedure is forming was reported by 1762 of the 1801 
handled by the superintendent ranges from cities cooperating in this study, as summarized 
68 percent to 93 percent. in Table 27. Administrative committees that 

Of the six procedures listed, the matter of include teacher members are found in more 
assignments is probably of broadest scope. It than a third of these cities, and in nearly as 
is significant that this is the one procedure many more some official recognition is given 
which is reported for a substantial proportion to the personnel studies and activities of local 
of cities as a joint responsibility of the super- associations of teachers. Questions of policy 


intendent and other members of the adminis- have been submitted to the entire teaching staft 
trative staff. It seems likely that whatever ad- for a referendum vote of opinion in a fourth 
ministrative plan is adopted, there will be a_ of the cities. In 8 percent of the cities a per 


TABLE 26—HANDLING OF CERTAIN PERSONNEL PROCEDURES 





Receiving Teaching Maintaining Maintaining Administer- Assignment 
Officer who handles applications; assignments permanent file of ing leave of 
the procedure following up and personnel efficiency of absence daily 
references transfers file records rules substitutes 


4 5 6 


Superintendent 

Assistant or deputy superintendent 

Principal or viceprincipal. . . 

Supervisor or director. . 

Secretary or clerk of board. 

Board of education members 

Other officers 

Superintendent and other officer... . 
Combination of officers other than superin- 


tendent 0 


100° 


Number of cities reporting: 
(All cities, Groups I-V) 747 a7. 65 1,201 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 57 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15 

“Includes the following other officers: chief examiner; secretary of credentials and reports; field officer; substitute center 
bureau; business manager; personnel officer; personnel committee; dean of faculty; department heads; executive secretary; se 
tetary of school committee; registrar; district clerk; chairman of teachers committee; clerk of finance; county superintendent 
curriculum coordinator; state department of education. 

* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 








manent representative advisory council con- 
siders personnel problems. 

Superintendents were asked to name not 
more than three personnel problems that had 
been studied during 1940-41 by administrative 
committees that included teachers in their 
membership. The topics listed in the 314 replies 
to the question have been grouped as follows: 
salaries, 61 percent of the cities; leaves of ab- 
sence, 19 percent; health services, 12 percent; 
tenure, 10 percent; professional growth, 10 
percent ; retirement, 9 percent; rating of teach- 


ers, 5 percent; economic cooperation 
unions, etc.), 4 percent; social ac 
percent; selection of teachers, 3 percent 
motion of teachers, 2 percent; teache: 
ings, 2 percent; and others, 10 percent 
Such committees, and those that dea] 
other problems of school management, ma 
regarded in part as a contribution to th 
fessional growth of the teachers. Fully a 
portant, however, is the fact that these coope 
tive activities will lead to improvement in 
procedures with which such committees de, 


Tirwuit 


TABLE 27.—PARTICIPATION BY TEACHERS IN FRAMING PERSONNEL POLICIES 





Group I 
cities 


Teachers serve on officially constituted commit- 
tees on personnel problems +E : 
Official cooperation given to personnel studies 
made by local associations of teachers 
Questions of personnel policy sometimes are sub- 
mitted to the whole teaching staff for a referen- 
dum vote of opinion................... cena 
Representative advisory council considers per- 
sonnel problems ‘ 16 
Other procedure... . Rane moreeitae Bate <a a8 9 
Number of cities reporting &2 


42% 


61 


18 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities 


Total 


Number 


cities cities cities Percent 


10 
3 
416 


221 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 58 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, p. 114-15. 
¢ Other procedures include: questions are submitted to representative groups of teachers; suggestions from teac he rs ant 
ferences with them are invited; two members of board of examiners are teachers; board recognizes and negotiates with a teacher 


union; superintendent works with federation committee. 
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VI. The Line of Progress 


This bulletin and its companion published 
a March! have shown that progress is being 
made in many of the employment conditions 
that affect city teachers. Standards for eligibil 
ity are being raised. The use of careful selec 
tion procedures in choosing new teachers is on 
the increase. Permanent or indefinite tenure, 
after a probationary appointment, is being 
sranted in an increasing number of cities. 
Inequalities in salaries are being reduced. Sab- 
hatical leave for professional improvement and 
other opportunities for growth in service are 
becoming available to larger numbers of teach- 
ers. Teachers in an increasing proportion of 
cities are being provided sick leave with pay. 
On the rare occasions when teachers of long 
service are dismissed, majority practice pro- 
vides for notice and opportunity for hearing. 
Retirement pay is available for aged or dis- 
abled teachers in a large majority of school 
systems. In many cities teachers are helping to 
frame the policies that affect them as school 
employees. And, finally, there is a growing 
tendency to emphasize the place of personnel 
administration in the total problem of school 
management. 

The foregoing statement 
points of progress but it does not mean that 
great improvements are not needed still in all 
the practices named. Few boards of education 
and school staffs have thought thru their total 
personnel problem. What is needed is an ex- 
tension of the best practices already developed 
and the integration of these practices as parts 
of a unified program of personnel administra- 
tion for each school system. As guiding prin- 


mentions high 


ciples that may apply to any effort to establish 
the conditions of employment for teachers on 
a professional basis, the following are sug- 
gested : 


1. Planned personnel procedures—Personnel ad- 
ministration should be planned and an organization, 
small or large depending on the size of the school 
system, set up to do the job. 


2. Selection and appointment—High professional 
standards should be maintained in selecting teach- 
ers. New teachers and other employees should be 
located thru selective recruitment and competitive 
admission to eligibility. Appointments should be 





1 National Education Association, Research Division 
Bulletin 20: 51-79; March 1942. 


“Teacher Personnel Procedures 


made by the board of education on the basis of nom 


ination by the superintendent of schools 


3. Salary scheduling and classification—Positions 
should be classified and salaries should be scheduled 
so that persons of similar qualifications and experi 
ence, doing like types of work, are paid on the same 
basis. Salaries should be adequate to secure and re 
tain highly competent professional personnel 


4. Development of personnel resources—A com 
prehensive plan should be followed for the induc 
tion and growth in service of all school employees 
Supervisory programs in many school systems are 
helping to render this service; administrative coun 
cils and other agencies for democratic participation 
in school policy-making are likewise of value 


5. Health and efficiency—Policies governing phys 
ical welfare, safety, sick leave and other absences 
hours of work, and vacations should be organized 
on an equitable plan. 


6. Terms of employment—Employees should be 
given permanent tenure, after they have demon 
strated their 
period. Fair and systematic procedures should be 


set up for termination of services. Promotions within 


competence during a _ probationary 


the service should be made on the basis of known 
requirements. 
tem should be provided. 


A financially sound retirement sys 


7. Distribution of personnel—The number ot 
teachers and other employees in each type of school 
service should be balanced in terms of the work 
to be done and should be adequate to render efficient 
service. Assignments of personnel should be based 
on a thoro knowledge of the requirements of each 
position and the qualifications of each employee 


8. Appraisal and interpretation—Personnel re 
ords should be maintained in detail, as a basis for 
evaluation and improvement of the personnel pro- 
gram, as a means of recognizing services of indi- 
vidual teachers and 
source of information in reporting to the public on 


other employees, and as a 


the policies, activities, and results of the personnel 
program. 


Boards ot education, school administrators, 
and teachers can work together to develop the 
plans needed in each community to implement 
these principles of personnel administration. 
There are few communities where public opin- 
ion, if really informed, would not support the 
board of education in a personnel program de- 
signed to select teachers on the basis of profes- 
sional qualifications, pay them adequate sal- 
aries, encourage them in professional growth, 
and treat them fairly thruout their period of 
service. 
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Questions Used in Collection of Data 





National Education Association of the United States 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Nore: All questions refer to classroom teachers only, unless other er 


Contractual Status 


17. What are the practices with respect to the rerm of employment of teacher Check only one item.) 


—— a. Teachers are appointed for only one year at a time and are released or reappointed at the end of each 
year 


—— b. Teachers are employed for an indefinite perind; annual reappointment is not necessary, but teachers 
may be diemissed at the end of any year 
Teachers are on tenure after a probationary period. 


a 





18. If teachers are subject to reappointment each year, at about what time does the board of education 
make the appointments (or issue the contracts) for the next school year? (Check only ome item.) 
a. March, or earlier — d. June 


—— b. April ~~ & July 


——— ¢. May —— f. August 


20. Does the board of education take official cognizance of the part-time employ ment or paid a 
activity of school teachers outside of school hours, during the school year? Yes. 


21. Hf the beard of education does make official recognition of teachers’ part-time employment, what is 
the extent of the action taken? (Check only one item.) 


—— a. Requires a notice of any part-time employment; formal approval or disapproval is not required. 
—— b. Teacher is required to secure approval in advance before accepting part-time employment 


——— ©. Other procedure (please describe) a a 








22. On what basis are substitute teachers employed? (Check only one item.) 
a. All substiqutes are employed on a per diem basis, receiving a daily wage. 

—— b. All substitutes are on full-time basis, receiving a regular monthly salary 

—— ¢. Some substiqutes are on a full-time basis; others are on a per diem basis 


—— d. Other plan (please describe) senajpungmemubenen 





23. What is the effect of marriage on the employment status of a woman teacher? (Check only one 
item. Where policy is different for teachers on tenure and those not on tenure, give the answer for 
teachers ”o¢ on tenure.) 


—— & Marnage does not affect employment status; marned woman teacher may continue in service on same 
basis as unmarned teachers. 


—— b. Employment of teacher who marries is terminated at once. 


——— ¢. Teacher who marries may continue in service until end of year but will not be reemployed for another 
year. 


Practice varies in individual cases, depending on decision of the board. 
Other procedure (please deseribe)_—__ 








Salaries 
25. Are senior high-school teachers paid higher salaries than elementary teachers of equal training and 
experience? Yes. No___. 


26. Are teachers whose level of preparation is above the minimum required for their positions paid higher 
salaries than teachers who barely meet the minimum requirements? Yes. No 


27. If there is a salary schedule, are teachers required to take additional college courses from time to 
time in order to make normal progress on the schedule? Yes. No___._ If such courses are 
required, which of the following may be accepted as partial fulfiliment of the study requirement? 
Check each item that applies.) 


a. Educative travel. 

——— b. Publication of professional articles or books. 

——— ©. Outstanding service in teachers’ professional associations. 

—— d. Committee work of special school assignments other than regular teaching duties. 
¢. Other acceptable evidence of professional growth (please describe) 





28. Are men teachers paid higher salaries than women of equal training and experience: 
a In clementary schools? Yes... No 

b. In junior high schools? Yes. No 

¢. In senior high schools? Yes. Noe 


Are any Negroes employed as classroom teachers in your school system? Yes__.No____ If Negro 
teachers are employed, are white teachers paid higher salaries than Negro teachers of equal training 
and experience, holding similar positions? Yes... No___ 
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Leaves of Absence: Health and Physical Welfare 


For what reasons may teachers be 
that apples. 


a. Personal ill 


ness of teacher 


b. Hlness in immediate family 


€ 


Death in immediate family 


d. Visiting other s hools 


_¢ 


Attending educational meet ngs 


. Hf sick leave with some salary is granted 
salary? (Please write in the number 


. If sick leave with some salary is granted 
one year be added to those of later years? 


of days that may accumulate? 


Number of days 


of sick leave 
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If your teaching staff includes married women, is leave 
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Are extended leaves of absence, other th 
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a. For professional improvement? 


b. 


For travel? 
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- extended leave of absence is granted for professional ir 
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Check only one item 


Whar forms of health service are provided by the schox 
(Check each item that applies.) 


—— d. Official cooperation in maintaining group hospita 


. a, Thoro physical examination (annually; every 3 


b. Services of school nurse 
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d. Full salar 


¢. Other 
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years. 


Advisory service to individual teachers from school physician 


—— ©. Other services (please describe 


. If a teacher desires a transfer to a 


anon or group health 


Transfers and Promotions 


different teaching assignment, is there a standard pr 


the teacher should follow in asking for such a transfer? 


If there 
request? 


_ a. The principal or other supervisors 


Yes___ No. 


a standard procedure in secking a transfer, to whom should the teacher fir 
(Check only one item.) 


officer to whom the teacher is directly respon: 


__— b, An assistant superintendent or personnel officer 


c. The superintendent of schools 


~~. 4. Orher official____ 


(For example, principalships and supervisory positions. 


. To what extent are teachers within the service given preference in filling the higher pa 


Check only one item 


_ a. Teachers already emploved within the school system are given preference 


__. b. Vacancies are open to outsiders and to teachers within the system on an equal ba 


—_— ¢. Persons not already employed in the system usually 
__—— d. Other plan 


one item.) 


a. Promotions are limited, for the most part, to those teachers who voluntarily seek promot 


are preferred for these px 


. In making promotions within the staff, what persons are considered for promotic 


——_— b. Supervisory officers are expected to call attention to teachers who are qualified for promotion 


er not the teachers concerned have asked t& 


—— ¢. Other procedure. 


P 


be considered 





What procedure is followed in making selection among the candidates for promotion 
one item.) 


b. 


. Other procedure (please describe) 


No standard procedure is followed; promotions are handled on an informal and ind 


A definite plan of promotion is followed; teachers submit credentials and promotional 
beshed. 
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NY MOVEMENT that will make the school system a more 
attractive place for efficient members of the profession is 
a laudable undertaking. 


Good teachers are not easily obtained, and can scarcely be 
found at all where conditions are notoriously bad. A shortage 
may be caused by a variety of disabilities, such as low social 
standing of the work, political atmosphere in the schools, uncer- 
tain tenure, nerve strain, too heavy a teaching load, unhygienic 
surroundings, autocratic administration, meager salaries, poor 
living conditions, and want of protection for old age. . . . 


We can scarcely exaggerate the importance of attacking these 
personnel problems, which so profoundly affect the well-being 
and success of the teaching staff. They need to be solved, if the 
schools are to be at all effective.—Frank Pierrepont Graves, The 
Administration of American Education, p. 167-68. 











